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Speaking  tke  Trutk  in  Love... 


Prophets,  even  Friendly  ones  who  “speak  the  truth  in  love,”  can  sometimes  cause 
twinges  in  the  lower  back.  They  won’t  let  us  simply  sit  in  our  Meetinghouses 
and  meditate  comfortably. 

As  Brinton  Visitor  Eric  Moon  reminds  us,  “nominal  Quakerism”  is  a contradic- 
tion in  terms;  it  isn’t  enough  to  devote  1%  or  2%  of  our  lives  to  spiritual  nurture  or  to 
social  engagement.  Sooner  or  later,  our  Quaker  faith  (and  the  Spirit  that  inspires  it) 
requires  a total  commitment.  (“Love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all  your  heart  and  with 
all  your  soul  and  with  all  your  mind  and  with  all  your  strength. — Mt.  12:28-31.) 

In  his  article  “Shalom  and  Continuing  Revelation,  ” Zac  Moon,  Eric’s  son, 
observes  that  Quakerism  may  seem  at  times  like  a comfortable  rock  in  a turbulent 
sea,  but  real  Quakerism  is  like  riding  a whale  that  will  take  us...  God  knows  where! 

In  the  case  of  Zac  and  other  Young  Friends,  their  commitment  to  practicing 
authentic  Quakerism  led  them  to  the  Tenderloin  District  of  San  Francisco  where 
they  deepened  their  understanding  of  homelessness. 

Being  a Quaker  means  being  willing  to  leave  one’s  comfort  zone  and  follow  the 
leading  of  the  Spirit,  which  can  be  a scary  (as  well  as  exhilarating)  experience. 

Becoming  an  authentic  Friend  seldom  happens  suddenly,  however.  It  takes  years, 
often  a lifetime,  to  learn  to  listen  to  the  Spirit  and  to  follow  its  leadings.  Becoming 
a mature  as  well  as  authentic  Friend  requires  a faithful,  long-term  commitment  to 
one’s  spiritual  community  as  well  as  to  one’s  spiritual  practice. 

Robert  Griswold,  a former  Brinton  visitor  (and  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Friends 
Bulletin ),  points  out  that  being  a member  of  Meeting  is  like  belonging  to  a family. 
You  are  expected  to  show  up  not  only  at  pleasant  times,  like  holidays  and  family 
reunions,  but  also  at  difficult  times,  when  it  isn’t  convenient,  and  when  your  presence 
can  make  a difference. 

As  I look  over  the  photos  in  the  centerfold  of  this  issue  (as  well  as  the  lovely 
cover  photo),  I recall  the  good  times  that  I experienced  at  this  summer’s  “family 
reunions”  of  Friends. 

But  then  a quiet,  insistent  inner  voice  reminds  me  that  during  our  annual  ses- 
sions, we  somehow  forgot  to  address  a concern  that  should  be  central  to  our  faith — 
namely,  the  question  of  war  and  peace. 

As  our  country  (and  the  world)  staggers  down  the  path  of  violence  and  milita- 
rism, our  Yearly  Meetings  addressed  issues  ranging  from  same-sex  marriage  to  a 
“permanent  site.”  These  are  worthy  concerns,  but  why  were  no  minutes  approved 
condemning  war  and  torture?  Why,  during  this  time  of  global  as  well  as  national 
crisis,  were  there  no  minutes  calling  us  to  repentance  and  reflection? 

Given  this  “sin  of  omission,”  it  is  worth  noting  that  Eric  challenges  us  to  reflect 
more  deeply  on  our  peace  testimony  and  who  we  are  as  Friends: 

Modern  Quakers  do  utterly  resent  all  wars,  because  wars — and  the  headlines 
they  generate,  and  the  questions  spoken  and  unspoken  from  our  neighbors  and 
coworkers — are  so  upsetting,  inconvenient,  time-consuming,  and  socially 
embarrassing.Who’s  got  time  in  their  calendar  for  all  these  vigils  and  letter- 
writings?  Overt,  shooting  wars — and  the  headlines  they  generate,  and  the  questions 
from  our  non-Quaker  neighbors — push  us  to  confront  the  values  we  claim  to 
espouse,  to  be  the  Quakers  rather  than  just  talking  Quaker  values,  and  feeling 
smugly  superior  to  those  with  other  values. 


This  is  the  question  that  our  prophets  keep  asking  us:  Are  we  being  the  Quakers 
that  God  intends  us  to  be?  And  if  not , why  not? 
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Are  We'Small , Few,  Overcommitted.,  and  Tired 
or  a 'Great  People  to  be  Gathered”? 


Brinton  Visitor 
Eric  Moon  Speaks  Out 
About  the  Current  State 
of  Friends  in  tbe  West 

Writing  to  the  church  in 
Ephesus,  Paul  pleads  with 
them  to  “speak  the  truth  in 
love,”  a challenge  that  speaks  to  me:  a 
measure  of  love — not  just  honey  for  bitter 
medicine — is  an  element  of  the  truth 
itself,  part  of  what  makes  the  telling  true. 
I hope  to  offer  some  insights  this 
morning,  from  conversations  with  Friends 
of  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  and  they 
are  chunk-full  with  great  love. 

Visiting  among  those  Friends,  Nancy 
Yarnall  of  Corvallis  (OR)  FM  and 
FWCC  and  I heard  four  words  over  and 
over:  small,  few,  over-committed,  tired. 
When  I said,  “Tell  us  about  your 
meeting,”  initial  responses  were  often, 
“We’re  so  small,  we’re  only  a handful, 
we’re  all  so  overcommitted,  we’re  just 
tired.”  Nothing  I want  to  say  this 
morning  pretends  to  deny  the  reality  of 
those  characterizing  experiences — they 
are  very  real.  But — past  the  first  half  hour, 
well  into  the  second  hour — the  Friends 
we  visited  usually  got  around  to 
wondering  if  such  word  frames — small, 
few,  over-stretched,  tired — might  not 
themselves  be  part  of  the  problem. 


It  s possible  to  be  a nominal 
Catholic  or  EP  iscopalian,  but 
Quakerism  s original  testimony 
was  prophetic  shriek,  a jeremiad 
against  the  very  idea  ol  nominal 
religious  affiliations. 

We  use  “small,”  for  instance,  as  a 
reason  not  to  try  things,  or,  if  we  try,  as 
consolation  for  them  having  fallen  short 
of  expectations.  From  the  (original) 
Pendle  Hill,  George  Fox  had  a vision  of 
“a  great  people  to  be  gathered,”  but  for 
most  of  the  rest  of  our  history,  Friends 
have  been  numerically  small,  relative  to 
other  religious  groups.  We  have  left  our 
mark  on  history  not  by  signing  up 
members,  but  by  attracting  non-Quakers 
to  our  good  works.  Many  of  us  are  here 
having  left  larger  religious  congregations: 
theater  seating,  four  choirs,  three  Sunday 


Profile  of  Eric  Moon 

AcopyofJohnWoolman’s  Jour- 
nal packed  into  a box  of  used 
books  and  shipped  to  the  troops  in 
Vietnam  was  what  first  exposed 
Eric  Moon  to  Quakerism. 

Eric  had  volunteered  for  ser- 
vice in  Vietnam  in  1968,  but  soon 
came  to  question  his  ideas  about 
war  in  general,  and  the  Vietnam 
War  in  particular.  Woolman’s  Jour- 
nal was  “a  puzzle  and  a comfort” 
during  these  trying  times.  Work- 
ing in  public  health  with  a civic 
action  team,  Eric  met  some  Quak- 
ers who  were  doing  relief  work.  He 
found  them  and  the  concept  of 
Quakerism  intriguing. 

When  the  military  sent  Eric 
to  Fort  Campbell  in  Tennessee,  he 
began  attending  Meeting  in  Nash- 
ville. Later  he  went  to  Canada  and 
worshipped  with  Friends  at 
Montreal  Friends  Meeting.  He  fi- 
nally ended  up  back  in  Utah,  where 
his  family  lived.  After  attending 
Salt  Lake  City  (UT)  Worship 
Group,  he  joined  the  Logan  (UT) 
Meeting  in  1975-the  year  that  it 
officially  became  a Meeting  and 
when  Intermountain  Yearly  Meet- 
ing was  formed. 
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Eric  has  been  an  active  Friend 
ever  since.  He  began  working  for 
the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  in  Reno,  Nevada,  in 
the  late  1970s.  He  later  went  to 
California  and  resumed  working  for 
the  AFSC  in  the  early  1990s,  where 
he  is  currently  involved  with  crimi- 
nal justice  and  death  penalty  issues. 
He  also  served  as  clerk  of  College 
Park  Quarterly  Meeting  and  Pa- 
cific Yearly  Meeting  (1995-98). 

What  drew  Eric  to  Quakerism 
was  its  message  that  “spirituality 
isn’t  just  for  ordained  people,  it’s  for 
everyone.” 

He  also  values  the  community 
and  sense  of  family  that  he  finds 
among  Friends. 

“Quaker  Meeting  gives  me  a 
way  to  reach  out  to  people  and  to  be 
reached  out  to.  It’s  like  family. 
Meeting  puts  up  with  me  when  I 
am  not  at  my  best,  and  it  challenges 
me  to  do  the  same  for  others.” 

“We  don’t  grow  spiritually  un- 
less we  realize  that  we  are  con- 
nected, ‘bound  together  with  all 
that  fives,’  even  though  we  aren’t 
always  necessarily  wonderful.” 
When  Eric  was  chosen  to  be 
the  Brinton  visitor,  he  found  all  the 
travel  to  be  “challenging.” 

“I  was  fortunate  to  have  Nancy 
Yarnall  as  my  fellow  traveller,”  he 
recalled.  “She  was  a big  help;  she 
had  a lot  of  knowledge  about  people 
and  Meetings  in  the  Northwest” 
(see  her  article  on  p.  5). 

The  Brinton  Visitor  Program 
was  started  in  1975  to  help  nurture 
spiritual  growth  in  the  three  Yearly 
Meetings.  The  Brinton  visitation 
committee  is  currently  considering 
various  alternative  ways  that  this 
goal  might  be  achieved.  For  more 
information  or  to  offer  suggestions, 
contact  Sally  Davis  at  684  Benicia 
Dr,  apt  63,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409. 
Phone:  707-576-6632.  E-mail: 
sallv@friendshouse.orff  . 

i r -••• - 


services.  Having  forsworn,  for  reasons 
of  principle,  the  SUV — for  a pogo 
stick? — we  now  complain,  “Where’s  the 
air-conditioning,  where’s  the  CD 
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Modern  Quakers  do  utterly  resent 
all  wars,  because  wars — and  the 
headlines  the\j  generate,  and  the 
questions  spoken  and  unspoken  from 
our  neighbors  and  coworkers — are 
so  upsetting,  inconvenient,  time- 
consuming,  and  soci  ally 
embarrassing 


nger 

As  among  those  creatures — with  the 
blue  whale  and  the  white  rhino — 
classified  “large  mammals,”  we  may  have 
a genetic  prejudice  in  favor  of  bigness. 
Culturally,  linguistically,  big  means  good, 
strong,  successful — and  small  means 
failure  to  be  big.  Great  means  both  very 
good  and  very  large.  Living  large,  small 
potatoes  ? What  if 
small  was  another 
way  of  being,  a 
genuine  ministry, 
an  art  form  all  its 
own  ? Is  a 
watercolor 
miniature 
necessarily  inferior 
to  Christo’s  land- 
scape installations? 

Can  a drama  with  four  characters  not  be 
as  moving  as  a community  pageant  with 
a cast  of  hundreds  ? Is  a marriage 
unsuccessful  if  it  only  involves  two 
partners  ? Not  to  argue  against  growth, 
but  even  growing  may  require  we  first  be 
comfortable  with  our  size.  Are 
newcomers  really  attracted  to  groups 
whose  implicit  message  is,  “We’re 
failing”? 

We  use  a lot  of  psychic  energy  in 
inward  cringing — continuous  “apo- 
logizing,” to  ourselves  and  others — for 
being  small.  Is  that  misdirected  energy 
one  of  the  reasons  we  are  feeling  tired? 
Maybe  there  is  a spiritual  equivalent  of 
ergonomics:  how  you  sit,  how  you  lift 
safely  ? Another  source  of  tiredness  may 
be  trying  to  work  in  an  unnatural  way.  Is 
there  some  awkwardness  in  the  way  we 
are  holding  ourselves? 

Some  of  my  backstrain  arises  from  a 
hope,  however  irrational  and  forlorn  — 
that  I’m  going  to  be  able  to  squeeze  by  in 
my  lifetime,  being  just  a nominal  Quaker. 
It’s  possible  to  be  a nominal  Catholic  or 
Episcopalian,  but  Quak-erism’s  original 
testimony  was  a prophetic  shriek,  a 
jeremiad  against  the  very  idea  of  nominal 
religious  affiliations. 

Nancy  and  I got  to  laughing,  that  this 


is  why  Quakers  hate  wars — a new 
corollary  on  the  Peace  Testimony.  Beyond 
“we  do  utterly  deny  all  wars  and  strifes 
with  outward  weapons,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christ... 

“Modern  Quakers  do  utterly  resent 
all  wars,  because  wars — and  the  headlines 
they  generate,  and  the  questions  spoken 
and  unspoken  from  our  neighbors  and 
coworkers — are  so  upsetting,  in- 
convenient, time-consuming,  and  socially 
embarrassing.  Who’s  got  time  in  their 
calendar  for  all  these  vigils  and 

letterwritings? 


Overt,  shooting 
wars — and  the 
headlines  they 
generate,  and  the 
questions  from 
our  non-Quaker 
neighbors  — 
push  us  to 
confront  the  val- 
ues we  claim  to 
espouse,  to  be  the  Quakers  rather  than 
just  talking  Quaker  values,  and  feeling 
smugly  superior  to  those  with  other 
values. 

When  I experience  my  involvement 
in  social  witness  or  community  service 
interfering  with  my  need  for  spiritual 
nurture  and  renewal,  is  what  I am  really 
lamenting  that  the  1%  of  my  energy  and 
resources  available  for  spiritual  nurture 
and  renewal  needs  to  get  balanced  with 
the  1%  of  me  that  I’m  willing  to  put 
into  political  involvements?  What  those 
compete  with  is  actually  the  other  98%. 
Inevitably.  If  vou  open  yourself  to  God’s 
work,  it’s  not  going  to  be  2%.  Some 
folks  have  tried  to  cut  God  off  at  10%, 
and  even  that  doesn’t  work.  God’s  work, 
once  you  let  it  in,  is  going  to  grow  in 
you,  irresistibly... 

The  proof  that  it  is  growing  is  that 
very  sense  that  we  need  to  better  balance 
our  spiritual  lives  and  social  work..  If 
the  load  wasn’t  growing,  balance  and 
imbalance  wouldn’t  be  so  obvious — 
ergonomics,  remember?  God’s  work  in 
my  heart — and  God’s  work  in  the  world 
— are  two  ends,  two  facets  of  the  same 
big  thing.  They  share  a common 
centerpoint.  Pick  up  something  light 
from  either  end — pick  up  something 
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heavy,  you  need  to  get  to  its  centerpoint, 
its  center  of  gravity — and  maybe  to  get 
some  help,  too. 

So,  a start  on  spiritual  ergo-nomics: 
my  back  hurts  because  (1)  while  doing 
God’s  work,  I’m  also  resisting  getting  too 


involved,  and  (2)  I’m  picking  up 
increasingly  heavy  objects,  trying  to  lift 
them  from  one  end  only.... 

What  can  we  do  for  one  another? 
Risk/model/mentor  being  the  Quakers, 
not  just  admiring  Quaker  values  and 


feeling  superior  to  others  with  different 
values. 

History  remembers,  not  the  Quaker 
process,  but  the  Quaker  product — not  our 
precious  minutes,  but  the  men  and  women 
our  Meetings  nurtured.  □ 


Travels  witk  Eric  and  Nancy: 
Hugging  ike  East  Side  of  ike  Cascades 


By  Nancy  Yarnall 
Corvallis  (OR)  Meeting 

Eric  Moon  is  the  Brinton  Visitor  from  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  to  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting.  As  the  Brinton  Visitor,  Eric  will 
visit  as  many  Meetings  and  Worship  Groups 
in  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  as  he  can.  I, 
as  EWCC  Western  Field  Staf  have 
accompanied  Eric  on  two  of  his  trips.  This 
trip  took  place  April  30-May  10, 2004.  For 
those  who  wish  to  contact  me,  my  email  ad- 
dress is  nancyy@fwccamericas.org. 

Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 

Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting  met 
at  Sky  Camp  east  of  Eugene,  OR,  April 
30-May  2,  2004.  Over  100  Friends 
gathered  for  an  unseasonably  warm 
weekend  (sunshine!)  on  the  shores  of  Fall 
Creek  Reservoir.  We  were  treated  to 
warm  days  and  orange-red  sunsets.  The 
concern  for  the  weekend  was  “anti- 
Semitism.”  A four-person  panel  helped 
us  understand  their  concerns  and  fears, 
and  we  then  explored  the  questions 
further  in  Interest  and  Worship-sharing 
groups.  As  always,  part  of  our  time  at 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  involved  in 
preparing  and  serving  meals.  Another 
tradition  is  to  hear  State  of  Society 
Reports.  The  exciting  news  from  this 
Quarter  is  that  we  have  a new  monthly 
meeting,  Bridge  City  (OR)  Friends 
Meeting.  Yeah,  Bridge  City! 

After  an  overnight  stay  in  Corvallis, 
OR,  we  headed  north  to  Portland  and 
then  east  along  the  Columbia  Gorge.  Our 
travel  was  opposite  of  the  flow  of  the 
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mighty  Columbia  as  it  poured  through 
the  Cascade  Mountains.  Every  time  I pass 
the  Bridge  of  the  Gods,  I am  reminded 
of  the  tale  of  the  two  native  warriors  who 
fought  over  the  beautiful  maiden.  The 
gods  turned  them  into  Mount  St.  Helens, 
Mt.  Adams,  and  Mt.  Hood.  Then  the 
mountains  and  the  tall  fir  trees  gave  way 
to  the  rounded  and  golden-brown  hills 
of  eastern  Oregon.  We  continued  east  to 
The  Dalles,  where  we  found  the  home 
of  Fark  Fennox,  a large  100-year-old 
home  with  a gentle  view  overlooking  the 
Columbia  River  and  the  grassy  hills 
beyond.  That  evening  we  met  with  eight 
adults  and  two  teens. 

Mountainview  Worship  Group 

Mountainview  Friends  have  been 
meeting  together  for  a long  time  with  a 
core  group  who  know  each  other  well. 
Others  have  come  and  gone.  The  group 
grapples  with  its  identity  as  they  have  no 
formal  structure.  They  indicated  more 
concern  with  what  the  group  actually 
does  than  in  the  numbers  involved.  They 
don’t  meet  formally  in  the  summer  but 
do  get  together  for  potlucks. 

Here  are  some  of  Eric’s  comments: 

“How  you  are  known  in  the 
community:  when  you  do  the  Quaker 
thing,  people  know  it. 

“Be  a quiet  witness,  saying, ‘I’m  here; 
I’m  not  going  to  overpower  you  with  my 
witness.’ 

“Quakers  are  good  Americans,  too. 
Throughout  history,  Quakers  have  been 
allowed  to  be  the  other  voice — allowed 
to  be  the  peaceniks.” 

[ Regarding  being  a small  meeting-.]  “It’s 


more  important  being  here  than  it  is  being 
in  a larger  population  area.  Cherish  the 
seed  that  you  are.” 

We  couldn’t  resist  a stop  at  Holstein’s 
Coffee  before  heading  across  the 
Columbia  at  Biggs.  Before  heading  north, 
we  detoured  to  see  the  Stonehenge  replica 
that  overlooks  the  Columbia.  It  was  built 
by  Sam  Hill  after  WWI  as  a war 
memorial.  It’s  eerie  to  stand  among  the 
stone  pillars.  US  97  took  us  over  Satus 
Pass,  with  snow  alongside  the  road,  to 
Yakima.  After  a quick  detour  to  Naches 
to  visit  my  cousin  and  buy  fresh  asparagus, 
we  were  on  the  road  again,  taking  Blewett 
Pass  to  Wenatchee  and  then  Chelan. 

Fake  Chelan  is  an  incredibly  blue, 
natural  lake  winding  down  from  the 
North  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  resort 
town  of  Chelan.  Kerry  and  Mike  Travers 
live  up  a hill  in  the  orchards  overlooking 
the  east  side  of  the  lake.  Jerry  Keefer  was 
there  to  greet  us  and  make  us  feel  at 
home.  After  some  delay  we  had  a 
delicious  potluck  with  seventee  adults, 
two  children  and  two  babies. 

Chelan-Methow  Worship  Group 

We  went  into  what  felt  like  a 
worship-sharing  experience,  reflecting  on 
what  it  means  to  be  a Quaker. 

Distance  is  a problem  for  this  group. 
Some  live  1-2  hours  away;  those  that  live 
just  across  the  lake  are  at  some  distance 
by  road.  They’re  concerned  about  each 
other  beyond  the  time  of  worship 
together. 

One  member  spoke  of  checking  in 
with  God  daily  which  helps  her  to  feel 
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the  Quaker  community  is  with  her. 

Eric  observed:  “Quaker  groups  have 
often  been  small.  How  much  can  you  do 
with  so  little?  If  you  can’t  be  the  flour, 
how  can  you  be  the  yeast  to  make  things 
happen? 

“In  some  cases,  our  problems  are  our 
gifts.” 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast 
with  Kerry  and  other  members  of  the 
worship  group,  we  headed  south.  We 
stopped  at  the  Ohme  Gardens  in 
Wenatchee,  a beautiful  natural  area 
carved  out  of  the  rock  with  lots  of  trees 
and  other  shade  plants.  It  was  hard  to 
believe  this  had  once  been  a wasteland. 
It  was  very  low-key  and  beautiful. 

We  took  a detour  west  on  Rte  2 and 
lunched  up  Icicle  Creek  at  an  organic/ 
natural  foods  place  recommended  by 
members  of  two  worship  groups.  As  we 
drove  back  through  the  little  town  of 
Leavenworth  we  enjoyed  the  Bavarian 
architecture.  We  drove  back  over  Blewett 
Pass  and  headed  to  the  flat,  desert  valley 
surrounding  Ellensburg. 

Our  hosts  Alix  Williams  and  George 
Drake  livein  a restored  older  home  that 
was  moved  onto  their  property.  The  front 
of  the  house  faces  across  the  valley  to 
the  Stewart  Range.  Alix  took  us  for  a walk 
to  look  at  the  wildflowers  and  the  creek 
just  beyond  their  house.  Four  people 
gathered  with  us  to  have  a delicious  Cinco 
de  Mayo  dinner. 

Ellensburg  Worship  Group 

The  Group  is  not  under  the  care  of 
a Quaker  Meeting,  but  some  members 
are  meeting  as  individuals.  Some  in  the 
group  are  unhappy  with  the  idea  that  a 
worship  group  should  be  under  the  care 
of  a monthly  meeting. 

The  group  is  small;  the  worship  is 
silent  and  they  have  a small  number  to 
draw  from.  They  meet  at  an  ecumenical 
church.  Several  liberal  congregations 
meet  there,  including  Zen  Buddhists, 
Unitarians,  and  Quakers.  The  room  they 
meet  in  is  not  much  larger  than  a closet. 
They’re  not  sure  what  they  would  do  if  a 
lot  of  people  came. 

Few  in  the  group  go  to  larger  Quaker 
gatherings. 


The  next  morning  we  drove  into 
Ellensburg  to  look  at  the  ecumenical 
church  where  the  worship  group  meets. 
We  then  took  the  alternate  route  to 
Yakima,  the  Canyon  road  along  the 
Yakima  River. 

We  found  Bob  and  Leni  Skarin’s 
house  with  little  difficulty.  They’ve 
recently  moved  and  are  remodeling  a 
small  house  right  next  to  the  hospital 
where  Bob  works.  That  afternoon  Bob 
took  us  on  a hike  down  a canyon  where 
we  saw  lots  of  wildflowers. 

That  evening  we  met  with  nine 
adults  and  two  children. 

Yakima  Worship  Group 

Friends  felt  that  the  spiritual  state  of 
their  meeting  was  low;  several  Friends 
have  moved  away.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  felt  the  group  has  been  life-saving 
with  its  support.  There’s  good 
interpersonal  spirit  among  the  group; 
they’re  just  quieter  than  they  used  to  be. 
There’s  less  talking  during  worship  with 
more  before  and  after. 

Eric  said: 

“George  Fox  thought  ‘of  course’ 
when  he  was  beaten  and  jailed  because 
that’s  what  happened  to  Jeremiah,  Paul 
and  Silas.  He  spoke  of  the  Spirit  that  gave 
forth  the  Scriptures. 

“Ask  yourself,  Was  thee  faithful?  If 
given  silence;  if  given  words,  did  thee 
follow?” 

Eric  spent  the  night  with  the  Chase 
family  and  I stayed  with  the  Skarins’.The 
next  morning  we  had  breakfast  with  Leni 
and  then  headed  south.  We  stopped  in 
Toppenish  to  walk  around  and  look  at 
some  of  the  many  murals  depicting  the 
rich  history  of  the  Yakima  Valley.  We 
then  drove  out  onto  the  Yakima 
Reservation  before  heading  south 
towards  the  Columbia  Gorge  and  the 
Maryhill  Museum.  This  anomaly,  out  in 
the  middle  of  nowhere,  houses  several 
Rodin  pieces  as  well  as  the  fascinating 
story  of  Sam  Hill,  the  railroad  magnate. 
We  were  surprised  to  learn  that  Sam  Hill 
had  been  a Quaker  from  North  Carolina. 
He  tried  to  start  a Quaker  utopian 
community  beside  the  river,  but  no 
Quakers  came.  (Would  our  yearly 


meeting  be  different  today  if  this 
community  had  blossomed?) 

We  followed  the  Columbia  River 
into  the  greater  Portland  area.  I left  Eric 
with  Carol  Uhte  and  I stayed  the  night 
with  my  daughter,  her  partner,  and  my 
new  granddaughter.  The  next  day  we 
attended  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Steering  Committee. 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Steering  Committee 

Friends  approved  publishing  their 
Directory  in  CD  format;  they 
acknowledged  the  Central  Friends 
(middle  school/junior  high)  Camp  as  a 
NPYM  activity.  They  talked  about  the 
budget,  the  World  Gathering  of  Young 
Friends,  and  a clerk’s  workshop  next  fall. 

We  left  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was 
over,  heading  southeast  over  the  shoulder 
of  Mount  Hood.  We  started  with  rainy 
weather,  found  snow  alongside  the  road 
near  the  pass,  and  descended  to  bright 
sunshine  and  the  desert  climate  of  eastern 
Oregon. 

Barb  and  Ed  Janoe  live  right  beside 
the  canyon  of  the  Crooked  River,  with 
the  river  several  hundred  feet  below.  The 
scene  is  incredibly  beautiful  and  dramatic. 
Gardens  and  outbuildings  form  a pastoral 
setting  on  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

The  next  morning  six  Friends 
gathered  for  worship.  Some  Friends  were 
not  able  to  be  there  because  it  was 
Mother’s  Day. 

Central  Oregon  Worship  Group 

The  group  meets  weekly  at  a school 
in  Bend.  They  worry  about  Friends  who 
move  to  the  community  from  large 
meetings,  especially  those  who  have 
moved  from  the  East.  They  find  the 
Meeting  inadequate  and  they  leave. 

One  Friend  spoke  of  having  been  in 
a large  Meeting  that  was  always  there 
for  him.  Now  that  he’s  with  a small 
Meeting,  he  needs  to  be  there  for  the 
Meeting. 

Eric  spoke  to  those  in  small 
Meetings:  “You’re  the  folks;  you’re  the 
real  people.  We  ought  to  feel  good  about 
the  virtues  of  small  Meetings.  Large 
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Meetings  are  not  the  norm  for  Quakers. 
We  have  to  be  careful  about  reinventing 
the  flat  tire — doing  wrong  again.  ” 

That  afternoon  we  went  for  a walk 
along  the  canyon  rim.  In  the  evening  we 
watched  a 30-year-old  video  about 
Multnomah  Meeting  that  included  Barb 
and  Ed’s  wedding. 

The  next  morning  we  drove  three 
hours  through  sunshine,  fog,  and  rain  to 
the  Portland  airport.  Another  journey  was 
over. 

Overview 

We  still  found  good  coffee — in  coffee 
shops  and  coffee  stands  (and  with  our 


hosts),  but  not  in  cafes. 

This  trip  we  visited  only  worship 
groups  who  are  somewhat  isolated.  Some 
of  them  meet  in  small  towns  or  cities  but 
all  are  far  from  major  metropolitan  areas. 
The  groups  are  small.  This  is  partially 
because  they  have  smaller  populations  to 
draw  from  but  may  also  be  because  of 
the  nature  of  people  who  live  in  isolated 
or  smaller  communities. 

The  Friends  that  we  met  as  a whole 
are  concerned  about  the  small  size  of  their 
worship  groups,  but  in  most  cases  they 
are  also  people  who  are  most  comfortable 
with  a small  group.  Few  of  them  attend 
larger  Quaker  gatherings — partially 
because  they’re  busy  and  have  long 


distances  to  deal  with.  In  many  cases,  they 
don’t  go  because  they  don’t  like  the  large 
gatherings.  We  met  several  self- 
proclaimed  hermits,  comfortable  in  the 
small  gathering  but  who  would  be  lost 
in  a large  one. 

All  welcome  Quaker  visitors.  If  you 
live  on  the  “wet”  side  of  the  mountains 
and  decide  to  dry  out  on  the  east  side, 
consider  visiting  one  of  these  worship 
groups.  You  can  find  information  in  the 
FWCC  Friends  Directory  and  Resource 
Guide,  www.quakerfmder.org,  or  contact 
me  at  nancyy@fwccamericas.org. 

Eric’s  words  to  all  those  in  small 
groups:  “Celebrate  yourselves  as  I feel 
moved  to  celebrate  you.”  □ 


Continuing 
Revelation  and 
8kalom~ 


An  Interview 
witk  Zac  Moon 


Lij  Antkonvj  Manousos 
Santa  Monica  (CA)  Meeting 


When  Zac  Moon  and  other  Young 
Friends  rose  up  to  share  their 
messages  during  Pacific  YM’s  annual 
session,  those  present  were  deeply  moved. 

Zac  (a  recent  graduate  of  Vassar 
College)  spoke  passionately  about  a 
spiritual  renewal  among  Young  Friends 
and  the  “Shalom  Project”  (about  which 
more  will  be  said  later). 

Other  Young  Friends  spoke  about  a 
yearning  for  dialogue  with  elders  and  to 
hear  their  stories.  They  also  spoke  of  a 
need  to  be  trusted,  to  be  taken  seriously, 
and  to  feel  fully  included  in  the  Quaker 
community. 

“We  wanted  to  be  known  in  our  most 
vulnerable,  spiritual  places,”  said  Zac. 
Since  Zac  was  instrumental  in 


Participants  in  Shalom  Project:  Janine  Carmona,  Faith  Eastwood,  and  Forrest  Parker  ( all from  Humboldt 
Meeting),  Cris  Haggins  (La  Jolla  Meeting),  Mallory  Marshall  ( Visalia  Meeting),  and  Eleni  Richey 
( Santa  Cruz  Meeting),  with  mentors  Carl  Magruder  and  Kristina  Perry  (Humboldt),  Carin  Anderson 
and  Chris  Moore-Backman  (San  Francisco),  and  Gordon  Bishop  and  Zachary  Moon  (Strawberry  Creek). 


Photo  by  Arthur  Koch. 

encouraging  these  Young  Friends  to  share 
their  hearts  and  minds,  I interviewed  him 
for  the  benefit  of  Friends  Bulletin  readers. 

Zac  is  well  known  among  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  Friends.  The  son  of  Eric 


Moon  and  Laura  Magnani,  Zac  is  a full- 
blooded  Quaker  who  has  been  actively 
involved  in  both  the  Yearly  and  Monthly 
Meeting  activities  for  many  years.  Bright, 
personable,  and  often  intense,  Zach  has 
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a wide-ranging  mind  and  many  creative 
gifts,  including  a gift  for  acting.  He  was 
recently  graduated  from  Vassar  College 
with  a degree  in  history  and  currently 
works  for  the  Nevada  Desert  Experience, 
whose  purpose  is  to  stop  nuclear  weapons 
testing  through  a campaign  of  prayer, 
education,  dialogue,  and  nonviolent  direct 
action  (see  www.nevadadesertexperience.org). 

To  highlight  his  commitment  to 
Quakerism,  Zac  has  grown  a full,  bushy 
beard  and  wears  his 
interpretation  of 
traditional  Quaker 
“plain  dress” — such  as 
pants  with  suspenders 
and  shirts  without 
collars  (about  which 
more  will  be  said 
later). 

My  first  question 
to  Zac  was  about  the 
Shalom  Project. 

“The  Shalom 
Project  grew  out  of  a 
sense  of  separation 
between  generations,”  explained  Zac. 
“Quaker  youth  are  an  invisible,  often 
maligned  group.  They  usually  come  to 
the  attention  of  adults  only  when  negative 
things  occur,  often  involving  drugs  or 
alcohol.  But  I know  how  beautiful,  rich, 
and  diverse  our  youth  are,  and  I wanted 
them  to  have  an  empowered  relationship 
with  adults.  I felt  led  to  co-create  this 
project  acoss  intergenerational  lines.” 

To  follow  up  this  leading,  Zac 
facilitated  an  interest  group  at  College 
Park  Quarterly  Meeting  in  January,  2004. 
Between  35-40  people  attended. 

“What  came  back  from  our  group 
was  the  message,  ‘We  care  deeply,’” 
recalled  Zac,  “and  we  want  to  see  that 
the  table  [of  Quakerism]  is  set  for  our 
young  people.” 

One  of  the  major  problems  with  the 
spiritual  formation  of  Quaker  teens  is  that 
they  seldom  attend  Monthly  Meeting. 
Most  Meetings  are  so  small  they  don’t 
have  a critical  mass  of  teens  to  sustain  a 
youth  program.  (It’s  also  hard  for  teens 
to  resist  the  temptation  to  catch  up  on 
sleep  on  Sunday  mornings.)  As  a result, 
Quaker  teens  get  most  of  their  exposure 
to  Quakerism  at  Quarterly  and  Yearly 
Meeting  gatherings  where  they  hang  out 
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with  friends,  stay  up  late,  and  have 
interesting  conversations,  but  seldom 
explore  their  Quaker  faith  very  deeply. 

“We  wanted  our  youth  to  feel  the 
warm  embrace  of  our  community,”  said 
Zac,  “and  to  help  to  bring  them  into  the 
fold.” 

At  Zac’s  request,  a clearness 
committee  (consisting  of  John  Helding, 
Kristina  Perry,  Leonard  Joy,  and  Micki 
Graham)  was  formed  to  help  discern 


where  to  go  with  this  leading.  Zac  also 
offered  to  share  his  concerns  with 
interested  Friends.  He  was  invited  to 
Reno  9NV)  Meeting  (where  22  people 
showed  up  for  a discussion  group)  and 
also  to  Santa  Cruz  (CA)  Meeting,  where 
he  led  a workshop  for  8-10  Friends.  The 
response  at  both  places  was  very  positive. 

When  Zac  presented  his  concern  to 
Representative  Committee  in  March,  he 
was  strongly  encouraged  to  move  forward 
with  it.  James  Navarro,  Paul  Harris  and 
Laura  Magnani  were  selected  to  be  on 
Zac’s  oversight  committee. 

What  emerged  from  this  concern 
was  the  Shalom  Project  that  Zac  “co- 
created” with  six  “senior”  Junior  Friends 
(Malory  Marshall,  Cris  Haggins,  Eleni 
Richie,  Forrest  Parker,  Janine  Carmona, 
and  Faith  Eastwood)  and  five  thirty- 
something Friends  (Gordon  Bishop, 
Carin  Anderson,  Carl  Magruder,  Kristina 
Perry  and  Chris  Backman-Moore). 

The  focus  of  Shalom  Project  was  not 
simply  on  service,  but  on  spiritual 
transformation. 

What  set  the  tone  for  the  Shalom 
Project  was  a trip  to  the  Tenderloin 
District  of  San  Francisco,  where  many  of 
the  city’s  homeless  population  live. 


Instead  of  feeding  the  homeless  at  a 
shelter,  the  participants  spent  time  in  the 
area  hanging  out,  listening,  and  getting 
to  know  what  it’s  like  on  the  street. 

“We  didn’t  want  to  create  a barrier 
between  us  and  them,”  explained  Zac. 
“This  was  an  opportunity  to  slow  down 
and  to  talk  with  and  learn  from  the  people 
on  the  street.  The  idea  is  that  you  are 
bearing  witness  on  the  street  and 
responding  to  people  when  they  want  to 
engage.  It’s  like  something 
between  a walking 
meditation  and  a family 
reunion.” 

Zac  added  that  this 
project  was  inspired  by  the 
work  of  a San  Francisco 
group  called  “Faithful 
Fools.”  Founded  in  1998 
by  two  women,  a Catholic 
nun  and  a Unitarian 
minister,  this  group  feels 
called  to  a “ministry  of 
presence  that  acknow- 
ledges each  human 
being’s  incredible  worth” 
(www.faithfulfools.org).  Faithful  Fools 
engage  in  a wide  range  of  activities, 
from  service  projects  to  advocacy  and 
“accompaniment” — being  present  with 
the  poor. 

What  does  it  mean  to  be  “present”? 
Zac  explained  that  when  he  sat  down  on 
the  street,  and  was  assumed  to  be  a 
homeless  person,  he  became  aware  of 
how  privileged  people  pass  by  in  a hurry, 
often  refusing  to  see  or  acknowledge  you 
as  a human  being. 

“The  simple  act  of  sitting  down  took 
me  out  of  my  social  class,”  said  Zac,  “and 
made  me  feel  like  an  equal  with  others 
on  the  street.” 

(During  our  Yearly  Meeting  session, 
a young  Friend,  sharing  his  experience 
of  a week  in  the  inner  city,  asked  us, 
“Have  you  actually  been  there , just  to  be 
there ?”) 

Even  though  many  of  the  Quaker 
teens  had  gone  to  shelters  and  fed  the 
homeless,  they  had  never  had  the 
experience  of  “being  there”  with  the  poor. 
The  Shalom  Project  group  walked  to  the 
Tender-loin,  had  lunch  at  a soup  kitchen, 
and  hung  out  on  the  streets. 

The  teens  were  not  alone,  however. 
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Adult  Friends  “shadowed”  them  to  insure 
their  safety  and  to  be  present  should  the 
need  arise. 

“‘Shadowing’  was  a way  of  saying, 
‘We  are  with  you,  watching  your  back, 
living  vicariously  and  loving  you,”  said 
Zac.  “It  was  a great  way  to  get  to  know 
young  people,  to  notice  what  got  their 
attention,  and  to  see  the  experience 
through  their  perspective.” 

“The  rest  of  the  week  played  out 
from  this  experience,”  Zac  added. 

There  were  daily  activities  and 
opportunities  for  learning.  Laura 
Magnani  gave  a presentation  on 
“Mysticism  and  Resistance”  (rooted  in  the 
writings  of  Dorothee  Soelle,  a professor 
of  theology  at  Union  Theological 
Seminary  in  New  York  City  who  was  an 
activist  in  peace  and  ecological 
movements  in  Hamburg,  Germany). 
Brinton  visitor  Eric  Moon  led  a 
workshop  on  early  Quaker  history.  Laura 
Cornell  of  Strawberry  Creek  (CA) 
Meeting  gave  instruction  on  yoga.  And 
Carl  Magruder  taught  Quaker  teens  some 
practical  skills — such  as  how  to  fix  a flat 
tire — so  that  many  of  them  could  bike  to 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  at  the  Mt. 
Madonna  Retreat  Center,  thereby  saving 
fossil  fuel  and  living  out  the  Quaker 
Testimony  on  the  Environment. 

The  Shalom  Project  also  went  to  a 
poetry  event  and  photo  exhibit  sponsored 
by  American  Friends  Service  Committee 
and  focusing  on  homelessness. 

Rev  Glenda  Hope,  a Protestant 
minister,  spoke  to  the  group  about  San 
Francisco  Network  Ministries.  Founded 
in  1972,  this  faith-based,  ecumenical 
organization  provides  a wide  range  of 
services  including  computer  training, 
affordable  housing,  kids’  programs,  a safe 
house  for  prostituted  women,  memorial 
services  for  poor  and  homeless  people, 
pastoral  care  for  those  with  AIDS,  and 
political  advocacy  regarding  issues  that 
affect  the  Tenderloin  and  its  people. 

What  Zac  remembers  best  from  her 
presentation  was  the  phrase:  “It’s  better 
to  ask  forgiveness  than  to  ask  permission.” 

Reflecting  on  how  the  Shalom 
Project  changed  his  view  of  Quakerism, 
Zac  said  that  many  of  his  peers  experience 
Quakerism  as  a rock  in  a vast  and 


sometimes  troubled  sea. 

“A  rock  is  a good,  safe  place,  but  it 
isn’t  going  anywhere,”  said  Zac. 

After  this  Shalom  experience,  Zac 
came  to  see  Quakerism  as  a whale — 
"something  alive,  and  bigger  than  we  are, 
that  can  take  us  to  unknown  places,  if  we 
let  it.” 

What  excites  Zac  most  about 
Quakerism  is  the  concept  of  “continuing 
revelation.” 

“Today’s  Quakerism  is  not  something 
unchanging,”  said  Zac.  “Whatever  I am 
supposed  to  do  with  this  faith  tradition 
is  allowed.  Quakerism  will  not  be  the 
same  at  the  end  of  my  lifetime  as  it  is 
now.  There  will  be  new  insights,  and 
new  testimonies.” 

Zac  also  finds  spiritual  nourishment 
in  Quakerism’s  past.  One  evidence  of  this 
interest  is  his  adoption  of  “plain  dress.” 
In  ‘olden  days,’  Quakers  wore  modest, 
plain  clothing  (shirts  and  coats  without 
collars,  pants  with  suspenders  for  men, 
bonnets  for  women,  etc)  as  a testimony 
to  a simple  lifestyle  that  they  associated 
with  “primitive  Christianity”  and  the 
authentic  spiritual  life.  In  some  cases,  it 
was  a rejection  of  class  differences. 

“Plain  dressing  is  an  experiment,”  said 
Zac.  “I  want  to  see  how  this  spiritual 
discipline  changes  my  experience.” 

Like  many  others  at  Vassar,  an  elite 
college  just  outside  of  New  York  City, 
Zac  was  very  fashion-conscious  and  spent 
quite  a bit  of  time  each  morning  thinking 
about  what  clothes  would  make  the  most 
impressive  fashion  statement.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  all  the  energy  and  time  he 
spent  thinking  about  clothes  was  time 
away  from  thinking  about  God  and  things 
that  truly  matter.  Now  that  he  has  a 
simple  wardrobe,  he  doesn’t  have  to  think 
about  what  he  wears. 

Wearing  plain  dress  also  makes  him 
(and  others)  aware  of  his  Quaker  identity. 

“Being  identified  as  a Quaker,  I have 
to  be  more  responsible,  more  aware  of 
what  I am  doing,”  said  Zac.  “Putting  on 
plain  dress  reminds  me  that  my  intention 
today  is  to  be  a Quaker.” 

Asked  what  the  spiritual  life  is  all 
about,  Zac  responded:  “Liberating  a 
consciousness  that’s  hungry  to  find  the 
Truth.” 


“It’s  not  about  comfortableness,”  Zac 
added,  “it’s  about  deep  joy.” 

To  which,  the  writer  of  this  article 
can  say  only,  “Amen.”  □ 

[ Editor’s  note:  In  October  Eac  went  to 
Southern  California  to  speak  about  the 
Nevada  Desert  Experience.  Those  who 
would  like  to  learn  more  about  this  movement 
to  end  nuclear  testing  should  contact  Eac  at 
zacmoon@juno.com  or  510-928-827 1.\ 


In  Quaker  Meeting 


by  Carol  Bosworth 

Corvallis  (OR)  Meeting 

I sit  still, 

waiting  with  the  people 
gathered  here, 

— waiting  to  be  gathered — 
silence  waits  within  me. 

The  stirring  of  children 
or  restless  neighbors 
sounds  gently  around  the  room 
like  a heartbeat  in  darkness. 

I hold  the  silence 

in  my  unsteady  spirit, 

then  gently  I shake  it  open, 

an  unfolding  blanket  of  peace, 

to  wrap  around  me 

and  then  around  you, 

and  as  we  each  begin  to  hold 

an  edge 

it  flows  open 

out  over  the  people 

gathered  here. 

Gathered  together  here 
we  become  the  people 
who  dare  to  listen 
in  the  whispering  silence 
for  the  Word 
at  the  center  of  creation. 
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Membership: 

Risks  and  Responsibilities 


bij  Robert  Griswold 
Mt  View  (CO)  Meeting 

Membership  is  relationship.  And 
relationship  is  about  how  and  why 
people  connect  with  each  other.  I know 
membership  is  also  about  processes  and 
guidelines  and  clearness  and  I know  those 
are  also  important,  but  they  are  the  more 
superficial  aspects  of  membership 
matters.  What  I want  to  talk  about  here 
is  how  and  why  Friends  join  together  and 
what  is  needed  to  make  that  relationship 
a vital  one — one  that  as  George  Fox  said 
keeps  us  “in  the  life.” 

Why  do  we  join  a religious  group? 

As  we  grow  up  spiritually,  we  come  to 
realize  that  the  self,  the  ego,  confines  us 
to  a narrow  and  limited  understanding  of 
reality.  We  want  more.  We  want  to  be 
more.  We  want  to  know  who  we  are  and 
what  can  give  our  lives  meaning.  We  want 
to  be  a part  of  what  is — a part  of  reality. 
But  letting  go  of  the  narrow,  warped  and 
limited  perspective  of  self  is  scary.  Will 
there  be  anything  or  nothing  there  to 
hold  us  up?  Sitting  in  silence  with  others 
helps.  Silence  brings  us  to  the  realization 
of  how  we  need  to  lead  our  lives 
differently.  But  we  need  more.  To  practice 
letting  go  of  our  illusions  (Fox  would 
have  called  them  “notions”)  and  to  come 
to  the  Truth  we  need  those  around  us 
who  can,  as  Issac  Pennington  said,  “help 
us  up  with  a tender  hand.” 

Belonging  is  a fundamental  part  of 
our  spiritual  longing.  We  long  to  belong. 

I know  from  my  own  experience  that 
sometimes  for  reasons  of  hurt  or  pride  I 
avoid  taking  the  risks  I need  to  grow  the 
Seed  within.  And  the  risks  are  real.  Our 
fellow  Friends  may  not  always  be  open 
and  loving  when  we  need  them.  But  we 
all  want  to  belong  to  something  with  our 
whole  heart.  We  want  to  be  members  of 
one  another — to  know  each  other  in  that 
which  is  eternal.  We  want  the  world  to 


be  our  home 
and  those 
around  us  to 
be  our  family. 

If  out  of  fear 
and  self-pro- 
tection we 
choose  to  deny  this  longing,  we  condemn 
ourselves  to  a spiritually  stunted  life. 

One  way  of  establishing  a religious 
group  is  to  define  and  write  down  a set 
of  beliefs  and  have  everyone  who  joins 
swear  to  trust  and  follow  the  creed.  But 
Friends  have  always  known  that  creeds 
lead  to  pseudo-community.  In  pseudo- 
community, differences  are  hidden  and 
people  only  know  each  other  around  the 
superficial  things  they  can  safely  talk 
about.  They  pretend  to  all  be  the  same, 
believe  the  same  and  commit  to  the  same 
faith,  but  all  they  talk  about  is  the  weather 
and  sports  and  the  terrible  behavior  of 
the  sinners  outside  the  group.  Friends  have 
always  understood  that  the  pretence  of 
creeds  is  an  instant  poison  to  the  spiritual 
life. 

Friends  need  not  be  smug  about  their 
lack  of  creeds,  however.  We  have  our 
own  forms  of  hypocrisy.  Even  the  belief 
that  belief  is  to  be  avoided  can  lead  us 
into  a defensive  posture  where  we  are 
afraid  to  get  too  close  to  each  other  and 
confront  our  differences.  The  hardest 
parts  of  Friends’  integrity  are  keeping  our 
differences  out  in  the  open  and  loving 
those  differences  long  enough  to  come 
into  unity.  Our  business  meetings 
unavoidably  bring  out  differences,  and  I 
suspect  that  the  small  attendance  at 
business  meeting  is  in  part  due  to  the 
unwillingness  of  many  members  to  take 
up  the  responsibilities  that  these 
differences  require.  We  too  can  focus  our 
attention  on  the  shortcomings  of  those 


who  are  not  Friends  and  the  terrible 
world  “out  there”  and,  in  that  process, 
ignore  the  supports  we  need  to  give  and 
receive  within  our  meeting.  Our  busy 
good  works  can  be  a place  where  we 
hide  from  the  community-building 
work  we  should  be  doing.  All  members 
need  places  and  times  within  the 
meeting  where  they  can  risk  exposing 
their  fears  and  doubts  and  then  build 
on  those  differences.  Do  we  have  those 
places  and  times?  We  cannot  practice 
in  the  world  what  we  do  not  bear 
witness  to  in  our  own  meetings. 

As  members  of  true  communities  we 
must  risk  revealing  ourselves  to  each 
other.  We  must  recognize  that  we  need 
others  to  help  us  understand  those  phony 
notions  we  have  incorporated  into  our 
lives.  We  must  recognize  that  we  need 
others  to  nurture  the  Seed  of  Truth  as  it 
grows  in  us  and  risk  the  exposure  that 
this  recognition  demands. 

As  members  of  true  communities 
we  must  also  take  on  the  responsibility 
of  paying  attention.  Those  who  are 
risking  revealing  their  spiritual  doubts 
or  concerns  do  not  often  shout.  We 
need  to  know  each  other  well  enough 
that  a sigh,  a frown,  a downcast  look, 
an  outburst  of  anger,  a sarcastic  remark, 
an  absence  from  meeting — all  these,  as 
well  as  words,  can  be  a sign  to  us.  We 
must  see  these  signs  and  then  take  up 
the  risk  of  response,  of  responsibility. 
In  doing  this  we  “answer  that  of  God 
in  everyone.” 
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Our  community  bears  witness  to  the 
faith  we  profess.  If  we  hold  ourselves 
apart  we  are  merely  an  aggregation  and 
no  community  happens.  Western 
culture  has  made  much  of  the  myth  of 
the  lone  hero  riding  in  to  save  the 
townspeople  and  then  riding  out  again, 
still  alone  and  misunderstood.  This  is 
a myth  of  adolescence  and  needs  to  be 
given  up  when  we  grow  up. 
Unfortunately,  this  produces  leaders 
who  are  still  embracing  this  myth.  I 
do  not  mention  this  to  pat  Friends  on 
the  back.  I confess  that  for  much  of  my 
tenure  as  a Friend  I,  too,  practiced 
holding  myself  aloof  much  of  the  time 
and  did  not  take  the  risks  I needed  to 
take  to  grow.  And  I see  other  Friends 
doing  the  same. 

Th  is  aloofness  makes  for  little 
growth  within  the  meeting  and  a weak 
witness  in  the  world.  The  faith  of 
Friends  respects  the  individual,  but 


expects  the  meeting  community  to  be 
more  than  an  aggregation  of 
individuals.  We  are  “children  of  the 
Light”  who  have  given  up  our  ego-husk 
to  learn  and  grow  in  the  Light. 

George  Fox  never  accepted  an  office 
within  the  group  of  early  Friends. 
Individual  Friends  may  have  a calling 
or  a leading  but  that  leading  needs  the 
support  and  guidance  of  a group  of 
Friends  laboring  together  for  clearness. 
An  individual’s  concern  may  come  from 
the  divine,  but  the  means  to  accomplish 
that  leading  (the  money,  the  emotional 
support,  the  practical  guidance)  usually 
come  when  the  meeting  unites  with  the 
one  called.  One  early  tradition  of 
Friends  was  that  when  a Friend  traveled 
in  the  ministry  they  did  not  go  alone. 
A second  Friend  was  sent  along  as  a 
companion  to  support  and  reflect  on  the 
work.  Even  though  the  second  Friend 
did  not  speak,  they  were  there  to  be 


leaned  on  and  to  see  things  that  the 
person  ministering  might  not  notice. 
Our  witness  is  always  in  community. 

Finally,  I would  like  to  end  this  with 
one  thought.  The  statement  that  we 
should  love  each  other  is  not  a 
suggestion.  It  is  not  a good  idea  that 
we  ought  to  consider.  It  is  not  part  of 
a plan  that  we  should  take  a look  at.  It 
is  not  a query  we  should  ask  ourselves 
from  time  to  time.  That  we  are  to  love 
each  other  is  an  absolute 
commandment.  This  is  what  we  are  to 
do.  This  is  our  responsibility  and  woe 
to  us  if  we  choose  not  to  take  it  up.  It 
is  risky,  it  is  scary,  but  remember  the 
words  of  the  one  who  said,  “My  yoke 
is  easy  and  my  burden  is  light.”  The 
more  we  take  on  the  yoke  of  love,  the 
lighter  the  burden  becomes  for 
everyone.  It  is  in  taking  on  the  risks 
and  responsibilities  of  membership  that 
love  becomes  manifest  in  the  world.  □ 


Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Epistles 


Representative  Committee  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 


Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
2004  Epistles 

To  Friends  Everywhere, 

The  fifty-eighth  session  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting  met  August  2nd  through 
7th , 2004,  at  Mount  Madonna  Center  in 
California,  a mountaintop  island  of 
redwoods  and  oaks  surrounded  by  a sea 
of  coastal  fog. 
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Our  week  together  began  with 
welcomings:  to  Friends  from  many  parts 
of  the  world — Australia,  Burundi, 
England — and  to  Bruce  Birchard  of 
Friends  General  Conference.  We 
welcomed  a group  of  young  Friends 
coming  from  the  Shalom  Project,  a 
weeklong  sojourn  at  an  inner-city 
meetinghouse,  called  to  explore  more 
deeply  their  faith  and  the  realities  of  inner 


city  streets.  We  welcomed  numerous 
bicyclists  to  our  mountaintop,  including 
an  intergenerational  group  on  a 2-day 
ride  from  San  Francisco  Meetinghouse, 
as  we  began  to  look  more  deeply  at  our 
ecological  footprint.  We  also  celebrated 
the  recent  legal  affirmation  of  the 
marriages  of  our  members  who  have  been 
Continued  on  page  14 
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Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

in  Pictures 


Top  left:  Discussion  oj 
Friends  General  Confer- 
ence with  Bruce  Birchard 
( right)  and  Eric  Moon 
far  right). 


Bottom  left:  Lowell 
Tozer  holding  Amanda, 
a foster  child  who  was 
brought  to  YM  by 
Robyn  Robbins.. 


m 


Top  right : walzing 
Friends. 


Bottom  right : David 
McKenzie  and  Sharon 
Gates  piping  together. 


Center:  Junior  Friends 
(and  Betty  Miller)  at  the 


cream  bar. 
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Top:  Quaker  Camp  picture. 

Second  row:  left , Ben  Rose  play  ing  guitar  and  his  daughter 
Hannah  playing  fiddle;  center ; Silas  Mohr;  right,  Eliza- 
beth Bill  singing  “Summertime”  and  Carl  Magruder 
playing  fiddle. 

Third  row:  left,  Eachary  Moon  and  his  father  Eric,  who 
sang  “I  Didn’t  Raise  My  Son  to  Be  a Soldier”;  center ; Jim 
Summers  and  his  wife  Winnie  Sunshine  (who  met  at  Pacific 
YM  sixteen  years  ago  and  are  celebrating  their  sixth  anni- 
versary); right,  Bob  Barnes  and  Giri  Sequoya , who  visited 
Pacific  YM  for  the  first  time  (see  “Friendly  News”  on  p.  16). 
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" Epistles , ” continued from  page  11 

in  long-term  same-sex  relationships. 
And  we  minuted  our  welcome  of  Fe  y 
Practica , a Spanish-language  edition  of  our 
Faith  and  Practice , brought  to  us  by 
Friends  in  our  Mexico  City  Monthly 
Meeting. 

This  year,  more  plenary  time  was 
intentionally  devoted  to  greater 
discernment,  to  a searching  for  God’s 
guidance  and  wisdom. 

We  used  that  time  to  challenge 
ourselves  to  go  deeper  on  fundamental 
issues:  the  health  of  our  intergenerational 
connections,  the  challenges  of  living  our 
seventeenth-century  Peace  Testimony  in 
a twenty-first-century  world,  and  the 
effort  to  address  more  directly  the  long- 
standing question  of  creating  a Yearly 
Meeting  permanent  site.  And  we  were 
challenged  at  our  Meeting  for  Memorials 
by  the  loss  this  year  of  forty-two  of  our 
members,  those  “living  testimonies”  who 
have  touched  our  lives  in  so  many  ways. 

We  undertook  our  work  together 
from  a place  of  deep  spiritual  listening, 
remembering  always  that  the  heart  of  our 
community  is  the  meeting  for  worship. 
A Friend  asked  that  we  listen  with  our 
hearts  and  risk  being  transformed. 

And  from  this  place  what  did  we 
hear?  We  heard  questions  which  were 
held  up  to  the  Light.  Is  our  small  size  a 
blessing  or  a challenge  ? Have  we  lost 
the  process  of  corporate  discernment  ? 
Is  it  possible  to  be  a “nominal  Quaker  ?” 
Must  we  all  dive  deeply,  or  can  we  value 
small,  steady  steps  into  spiritual  waters  ? 

At  this  Yearly  Meeting,  our  ears  are 
opened  to  the  cries  of  the  Earth.  In  one 
Friend’s  words,  God  gave  us  heaven,  and 
this  heaven  is  called  earth.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  Yearly  Meeting, 
we  began  to  get  a more  concrete  sense  of 
how  heavily  we  tread  upon  this  heaven. 
Through  an  ecological  footprint 
questionnaire,  we  discovered  that 
bringing  more  than  400  of  us  together 
required  an  extra  42,000  miles  of  driving, 
2500  gallons  of  gasoline,  and  40,000 
sheets  of  paper.  However,  we  shrank  our 
food  footprint,  as  the  60%  of  us  who  are 
meat  eaters  ate  locally  produced 
vegetarian  meals. 

We  labored  together  on  questions 


raised  regarding  a permanent  site  for 
Yearly  Meeting.  A group  of  Friends  have 
been  developing  a site  in  the  Central 
Valley  of  California  and  have  offered  it 
for  use  by  the  Yearly  Meeting.  We  heard 
from  those  who  yearn  for  home — a home 
for  our  memories,  our  youth,  and  a place 
of  witness.  We  heard  from  others  who 
have  concerns  about  right  use  of  our 
resources,  or  whether  such  expenditures 
for  site  or  even  gatherings  are  in  line  with 
Jesus’  call  for  radical  witness  in  the  world. 
And  we  heard  a common  desire  to 
continue  our  pursuit  of  greater  clarity  on 
this  issue. 

We  listened  to  our  yearnings  for  this 
beloved  community.  A Friend  shared  a 
desire  for  the  radical  faithfulness  and  fire 
of  early  Friends.  A parent  yearned  for 
support  from  other  adults  in  the 
community  to  raise  our  children. 
Another  Friend  asked  for  more  joy  in  our 
Quaker  life,  in  the  sense  of  “making  a 
joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord.”  And  several 
voices  asked  that  we  find  ways  to  know 
each  other  more  deeply  and  that  we 
lovingly  hold  each  other  to  accountability. 

We  were  particularly  opened  to  hear 
better  the  voices  of  the  young  among  us. 
A young  Friend,  sharing  his  experience 
of  a week  in  the  inner  city,  asked  us, 
“Have  you  actually  been  there,  just  to  be 
there?”  Another  expressed  a yearning  for 
dialogue  with  elders  and  a desire  to  hear 
their  stories.  We  heard  that  they  yearn 
to  feel  trusted,  to  be  taken  seriously.  They 
eldered  us  to  give  them  equal  recognition 
when  they  stand  in  plenary  to  speak,  and 
they  expressed  appreciation  for  our 
willingness  to  be  in  greater  connection 
with  them. 

Friends,  we  have  begun  a journey  of 
taking  a deeper  look  at  who  we  are  called 
to  be  as  Quakers  in  this  time.  We  look 
forward  to  sharing  our  progress  on  this 
journey.  In  this  work,  we  recognize  that 
it  is  the  yearnings  of  the  young  which 
will  guide  our  future.  We  leave  you  with 
ministry  from  one  of  these  young  Friends: 

I see  us  all  as  an  orchestra.  Some 
instruments  are  playing  loudly,  some 
not  at  all,  and  some  have  forgotten 
how  to  play.  We  have  no  conductor; 
we  must  conduct  ourselves. 


But  we  must  not  be  afraid  of  the 
music  we’ll  play,  who  will  hear  it, 
or  how  it  will  sound  to 
others, because  I’m  sure  if  we  all  play 
together,  it  will  sound  very  beautiful. 

— For  PYM  Friends,  James  Anderson, 
Clerk 


Epistle  from  Young  Friends 

Dear  Friends  everywhere, 

Much  like  the  greater  body  of  Pacific 
Yearly  Meeting,  the  Young  Friends  group 
spent  the  week  searching  about  what  it 
means  to  be  spiritual,  in  this  community 
and  in  the  world  at  large.  From  day  one, 
when  several  Young  Friends  (along  with 
others)  hiked  about  ten  hours  to  reach 
Mt.  Madonna  without  using  fossil  fuels, 
to  our  careful  and  deeply  spiritual  process 
for  selecting  representatives  to  the  2005 
World  Gathering  of  Young  Friends,  we 
showed  our  concern  for  expressing 
Quaker  values  in  our  lives. 

At  a discernment  session  about  PYM 
and  youth,  the  query  was  posed,  “What 
do  you  yearn  for,  from  your  spiritual 
community  ?”  That  question  remained 
in  our  collective  consciousness 
throughout  the  gathering.  As  we 
questioned  our  faith,  what  membership 
in  a Monthly  Meeting  provides,  and 
acknowledged  mistakes  made  towards 
and  by  us  in  efforts  to  foster  community, 
many  of  us  began  to  verbalize  how  our 
spirituality  moves  us  and  calls  us  to  be 
bigger  than  we  have  seen  ourselves  to  be. 

For  some  Friends,  moving  up  from 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting  (JYM),  the  week 
was  a time  to  get  our  feet  wet.  For  some, 
the  week  was  a chance  to  spend  more 
time  connecting  with  the  greater  PYM, 
in  discernment,  worship  sharing,  and 
interest  groups.  Nor  did  we  forget  our 
younger  Friends:  some  of  us  braved  the 
weed-infested  pond  to  horse  around  with 
the  elementary  school  group.  We  also 
“got  personal”  with  JYM,  during  the 
“Respectful  Relationships”  talk,  sharing 
both  positives  and  negatives  from  our 
experiences  in  relationships. 

Coming  to  clearness  on  who  would 
be  named  as  YF  representatives  to  the 
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2005  World  Gathering  ofYoung  Friends 
(the  first  in  twenty  years),  turned  out  to 
be  a deeply  spiritual  and  therapeutic 
experience.  The  truth  that  came  out  of 
the  worship  was  Spirit-led  and  full  of 
both  pain  and  joy  for  the  Friends  involved. 
Many  of  us  also  participated  in  a 
discussion  about  the  idea  of  a permanent 
site.  Views  ranged  from  excited  to 
apathetic,  from  passionately  in  favor  to 
holding  deep  reservations.  Though  we 
could  not  reach  unity,  most  agreed  that 
the  discussion  was  important  and  should 
continue. 

The  question  of  community  also 
fueled  our  desire  to  “cross-pollinate”  with 
young  and  not-so-young  members  of 
PYM.  Young  Friends  started  the  week 
off  with  nearly  twenty  new  faces  in  our 
ranks,  compelling  us  to  delve  deeper  into 
the  sometimes  difficult  practice  of 
building  community.  In  playing 
volleyball,  in  swimming,  in  two  off-site 
trips — one  to  the  Santa  Cruz  boardwalk, 
and  the  other  our  annual  “non-vegetarian” 
campout — we  continued  to  build 
friendships.  Creating  the  community  we 
envision  will  be  a long  process,  and  we 
may  never  reach  our  ideal — we  clearly 
don’t  have  unity  about  what  that  ideal  is 
— but  we  enjoy  being  together. — In  the 
Light,  PYM  Young  Friends 

Epistle  from 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting 

Dear  Friends  everywhere, 

Speaking  in  silence, 

Ecstatic  joy,  grins  and  laughs, 

Friendships  made  evermore. 

Junior  Yearly  Meeting  grew 
tremendously  in  our  understanding  of  the 
unfortunate  barriers  between  generations 
apparent  throughout  PYM.  Doors  were 
opened  to  discussion  early  in  the  week. 
This  was  apparent  in  various  programs, 
such  as  our  discussion  with  Young 
Friends  on  “Respectful  Relationships,” 
which  created  a deeper  bond  between  our 
two  groups  as  it  had  last  year. 

Our  theme  was  also  reflected  in 
interest  groups  we  attended,  on  subjects 
such  as  the  draft,  the  Woolman  Semester, 
and  Pacific  Friends  Outreach  Society, 
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which  addresses  needs  for  a permanent 
PYM  site.  This  was  a topic  of  great 
controversy.  Our  active  participation  in 
the  plenaries  we  attended  demonstrated 
the  passion  we  felt  about  the  worship 
query,  “What  do  I yearn  for,  in  my 
spiritual  community?”  and  our  need  for  a 
deeper  connection  between  the  youth  and 
the  greater  PYM. — With  love,  PYM 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting 


Epistle  from 
Middle  School  Group 

Dear  Friends  everywhere, 

This  year  at  Mt.  Madonna,  our  mornings 
and  afternoons  were  a combination  of 
programmed  learning  and  a sort  of  free 
time,  with  fun  and  games. 

Mornings  were  filled  with 
educational  topics.  We  were  privileged 
to  have  two  Friends  from  Friends 
Committee  on  Legislation  come  talk  to 
us  about  the  death  penalty.  They  knew  a 
lot  and  had  so  many  fascinating  stories 
to  tell  us.  We  all  benefited  a lot  from 
listening  to  them  speak. 

We  also  talked  about  sweatshops. 
We  looked  at  all  the  clothes  we  were 
wearing  to  see  where  they  were  made. 
After  each  of  us  had  made  a list  of  the 
countries  our  clothes  were  made  in,  we 
looked  at  a world  map  and  circled  those 
countries.  Some  of  them  we  had  never 
hard  of,  like  Myanmar. 

We  all  looked  forward  to  our 
afternoons.  We  played  games  like  elbow 
tag,  freeze  tag,  and  big  booty.  We  also 
swam  in  the  lake,  went  to  the  Boardwalk, 
and  attended  a plenary  with  JYM,  which 
we  enjoyed  a lot ! 

Overall,  the  week  was  a success.  We 
loved  becoming  a community  and  had  a 
great  time,  thanks  to  our  new  friends  and 
teachers!  Go-o-o  Quakers! 


Epistle  from 
Upper  Elementary  Group 

Greetings  to  Friends  of  all  ages!  This 
year  at  PYM,  we,  the  children  of  Upper 
Elementary,  had  lots  of  fun.  Our  biggest 
project  was  to  make  and  fly  kites.  We 


got  to  swing  on  a rope  swing,  climb  up  a 
climbing  rope,  and  go  swimming  in  the 
pond.  We  learned  songs,  read  stories,  ate 
snacks,  and  (some  of  us)  got  scrapes  and 
bee  stings.  We  sang  the  “George  Fox 
Song”  every  day. 

We  also  got  to  see  some  very  brave 
deer,  who  let  us  get  very  close  if  we  stayed 
quiet.  We  saw  at  least  one  buck,  several 
does,  and  two  fawns.  All  in  all,  we  had 
a really  great  time. — With  love,  from 
Laura  Adair,  Robert  Allen,  Eli  Fowler, 
Grady  Fowler,  Anthony  Gillespie,  Ty 
Graham,  Mika  Ingerman,  Maya  Kratzer, 
Rose  Mackenzie,  Rose  Mead,  Rita  Purcell, 
Eleanor  Roberts-Caudle,  Arielle  Rubin, 
Lee  Sisso 

Epistle  from 

Lower  Elementary  Group 

Dear  Friends  everywhere, 

How  are  you  doing  ? Our  friends  here 
at  PYM  are  really  nice.  Some  of  us 
didn’t  like  the  vegetarian  food  at  Mt. 
Madonna  this  year,  but  some  of  us 
wanted  to  tell  you  we  really  liked  the 
lunch,  especially  the  chips  and  salsa, 
and  the  Tofutti  Cuties.  (Max  even  liked 
the  tofu!) 

We  loved  the  lake  here  and  wished 
there  had  been  more  lifeguards  and 
more  volunteers  in  the  afternoons,  so 
we  could  have  swum  more.  We  also 
loved  playing  with  Legos  and  beads 
every  day. 

Some  of  us  were  here  at  PYM  for 
the  first  time  and  were  working  on 
making  new  friends  in  our  group  of  15. 
Some  of  us  have  been  here  lots  of  times: 
a couple  of  us  eight  times,  one  of  us 
seven  times,  one  six,  and  at  least  one 
five  times.  A bunch  of  us  also  came  to 
PYM  before  we  were  even  born  ! 

We  love  to  see  each  other  every 
year  and  do  the  things  we  love  to  do 
together.  We  wrote  a poem  about  what 
our  spirit  looks  like: 

What  is  Nature  saying  to  my  spirit  ? 
Listen 

Do  not  be  afraid, 
because  God  is  with  you. 

Breathe. 

Be  at  peace. 

Relax. 
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You  are  safe  with  God. 

Things  will  turn  out  okay. 

Be  aware  and  look  all  around. 

Be  aware  of  poison  oak. 

Here  is  good,  fresh  air; 

you  can  always  feel  and  hear  things. 

You  are  being  protected. 

You  are  important, 

but  not  more  important 

than  the  trees  and  the  animals. 

When  you  are  quiet  and  listen,  sometimes 

you  will  hear, 

and  sometimes  you  won’t. 

You  can  be  happy. 

Don’t  worry  what  will  happen. 

Peace. 

Epistle  from  Preschoolers 

We  played.  We  had  some  fights.  We 
made  up.  We  made  very  good  friends.  We 
liked  to  explore  a lot.  We  went  to  a secret 
temple.  It  was  dark.  We  had  worship. — 

With  love,  PYM  Preschoolers. 


Friendly  News 


An  Australian  F riend  Visits 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

Giri  Sequoya  of  Australia  YM  (pic- 
tured above)  came  the  furthest  to  attend 
Pacific  YM.  “I  first  heard  about  Friends 
when  I read  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  when  I 
was  nine  years  old,”  recalled  Giri.  “I  was 
impressed  with  how  Quakers  opposed 
slavery.  I felt  that  if  Quakers  could  stand 
up  to  a Big  Boss  like  America,  I can,  too.” 
Giri’s  first  Quaker  experience  was 
an  all-India  gathering  of  Friends  in 
1993.  She  began  attending  an  unpro- 
grammed Meeeting  in  1995,  and  she  is 
currently  a member  of  Lawley  Meet- 
ing near  Perth,  Australia. 
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Giri  came  to  the  USA  to  participate 
in  Alteratives  to  Violence  projects.  She 
has  facilitated  over  600  workshops  in 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  Africa 
and  the  US. 

“Being  so  far  away  from  my  home 
and  Meeting  in  Western  Australia,  I felt 
welcomed  and  nurtured  by  Pacific  YM 
Friends,”  said  Giri.  “It  felt  like  visiting 
family  and  relatives  in  other  lands.  The 
underlying  sense  of  community  and  car- 
ing was  very  warm  and  deeply  moving.” 

Giri  is  happy  to  stay  in  touch  with 
Pacific  YM  Friends.  She  can  be  reached 
at  gsequoya@iinet.net.au. 

15th  Biennial  Conference 
of  Quaker  Historians 
and  Archivists 
at  George  Fox  University 

by  Tom  King 
San  Jose  (CA)  Meeting 

Newberg,  OR,  June  25-27,  2004: 
Historian  Thomas  Hamm  began  thr 
Friday  evening  session  by  mentioning 
historians  not  present:  Thomas  Bassett, 
Alston  Van  Wagner  and  his  wife  have 
died.  Elizabeth  Moger  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  Archives  found  meeting 
this  year  beyond  her  abilities. 

The  first  session,  “Liberal 
Quakerism”,  featured  two  papers  with 
lively  discussion. 

The  first  speaker  was  Roger  Hansen, 
who  addressed  the  topic:  “Hungering  and 
Thirsting  for  the  Contact  with  Kindred 
Spirits:  Henry  Wilbur  and  the 

Committee  on  the  Advancement  of 
Friends’  Principles,  1900-1914.”  This- 
paper  revealed  the  role  of  Henry  Wilbur, 
first  paid  staff  member  of  Friends  General 
Conference  (FGC),  in  advancing  the 
interests  of  Hicksite  Friends  in  America. 
Hired  in  1905,  and  dead  by  1914,  Henry 
Wilbur  promoted  a “rational,  spiritual 
religion,  and  spoke  “common  peoples’ 
talk.” 

The  other  first  session  presenter  was 
Chuck  Fager.  In  “Lucretia  Mott:  Liberal 
Quaker  Theologian,”  Chuck  argued  that 
Lucretia  Mott  (1818-1880)  was  “guilty” 
of  being  a theologian,  but  because  of  her 
activism  in  anti-slavery  and  women’s’ 


rights,  historians  have  overlooked  her  role 
as  a religious  thinker  (theologian).  A 
Nantucket  Hicksite,  she  mastered  the 
Bible,  could  debate  and  correct 
opponents,  and  opposed  the 
self-perpetuating  “select”  meetings  of 
Hicksite  Friends.  She  was  greatly 
influenced  by  the  “rational  beliefs”  of 
Unitarian  writers  Dr.  Channing  and  T. 
Parker,  plus  Joseph  Blanco  White  in 
1845  and  the  separatist  “Progressive 
Friends”  of  the  1840s,  with  whom  she 
interacted.  She  was  attacked  four  or  more 
times  by  Hicksite  “select”  meetings  as 
“unsound”  but  never  removed  as  a Friend, 
and  she  outlived  her  enemies. 

On  Saturday  morning,  there  were 
papers  on  the  first  President  of  Cuba 
(who,  besides  being  an  American  lackey, 
was  falsely  called  a convert  to  Quakerism), 
and  on  Walt  Whitman,  who  was  born 
into  a Hicksite  family  but  was  never  a 
practicing  member  (although  he 
associated  with  a separatist  Quaker 
group).  Caroline  Cherry  presided  and 
Betsy  Cazden  commented. 

Eleven  more  papers  in  three 
concurrent  sessions  filled  Saturday  until 
9:30  p.m.  Chris  Densmore  of 
Swarthmore  Friends  Historical  Library 
presented  the  conference  session  on 
archives.  “Preserving  and  Making 
Accessible  the  Documentary  Heritage.” 
Recent  developments  include:  online 
access  and  the  EAD  format  for  encoding 
data.  A page  of  Quaker  research  web  sites 
was  distributed.  Tom  Hill  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  (his  meetings  project  is  now  online), 
and  Emma  Lapsansky,  director  of 
Haverford  archives,  contributed  to  the 
session. 

Presiding  at  the  various  sessions  were 
Jane  Calvert  (Canada),  Gwen  Erickson 
(librarian  at  the  Quaker  archives  in 
Guilford  College,  North  Carolina),  Ron 
Mattson  (Minneapolis,  MN),  Robynne 
Healey  and  Richard  Allen. 

The  food  and  hospitality  at  George 
Fox  College  in  Newberg,  OR,  were 
outstanding.  Overlapping  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  morning  were  the  Quaker 
Theology  Discussion  Group  and  FAHE, 
the  Friends  Association  for  Higher 
Education.  The  next  QHA  meeting  will 
be  in  late  June,  2006,  at  Guilford  College, 
North  Carolina.  □ 
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Friendly  Responses 


A Response  to  Stuart  Bannister’s 
Reflections  on  Abortion 

As  a woman  of  reproductive  age  and 
a family  physician  trained  to  perform 
therapeutic  abortions,  I would  like  to 
respond  to  Stuart  Banister’s  piece,  “Is 
Abortion  in  Keeping  With  Our  Quaker 
Testimonies?”  (FB,  September,  2004). 

If  Friend  Banister  finds  himself 
opposed  to  the  practice  of  abortion,  I 
recommend  that  he  not  have  one. 
However,  unless  he  is  actively  engaged 
in  seeking  reproductive  equality  for 
women  of  all  classes  and  races,  he  has  no 
right  to  speak  against  a woman’s  ability 
to  make  her  own  reproductive  choices. 

The  pertinent  question  in  today’s 
society  is  not  whether  abortion  is 
ethically  ideal.  Most  of  us  who  work  for 
women’s  reproductive  freedom  agree  that 
the  prevention  of  unwanted  pregnancies 
is  far  preferable  to  abortion.  Preventing 
unwanted  pregnancies  is  less  traumatic 
for  women,  less  expensive  for  the  medical 
system,  and  as  Friend  Stuart  points  out, 
the  sanctity  of  all  life  is  better  protected. 

However,  many  women  in  this 
country  have  no  access  to  safe  and 
affordable  contraception.  In  addition,  the 
burden  of  unwanted  pregnancy  falls 
disproportionately  on  women,  especially 
those  with  limited  health  care  access: 
teenagers,  women  of  color  and  those  who 
live  in  rural  areas,  and  poor  women.  87% 
of  all  counties  in  the  United  States  have 
no  abortion  provider,  forcing  women  to 
cross  county  lines  to  gain  access  to  a safe 
abortion  provider  (see  the  website  below 
for  more  information). 

The  real  question  is  whether  it  is 
right  for  us  as  a society  to  take  away  a 
woman’s  right  to  make  her  own  decisions 
about  abortion.  Having  experienced 
abortion  directly  as  a health  care  provider, 
I agree  that  abortion  raises  disturbing 
questions  about  life,  death  and  the  Spirit. 
It  is  not  a subject  to  be  taken  lightly.  But 
Friends  must  learn  more  about  the 
political  realities  of  abortion  in  America 
before  they  make  decisions  based  on 
spiritual  aesthetics. 
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I refer  interested  Friends  to  the 
Medical  Students  for  Choice  website: 
www.msfc.org. — Melinda  E.  dines,  MD, 
Strawberry  Creek  Meeting,  Berkeley,  CA. 

Israel’s  Security  Fence: 

A Response  to  Genie  Durland 

As  an  occasional  attender  of  Friends 
Meetings  who  has  recently  become 
involved  with  Messianic  Judaism,  where 
I feel  greatly  connected  to  God,  I’d  like 
to  offer  the  following  in  response  to 
Genie  Durland’s  article,  “To  Live  in  the 
Peace”  (FB,  September  2004).  I hope  that 
in  future,  articles  about  this  region  will 
include  the  Israeli  as  well  as  Palestinian 
viewpoint. 

Genie  states  that  Israel  is  building 
the  fence  on  territory  that  under 
international  law  can  properly  be  called 
“Palestinian  land.”  But  the  situation  is 
more  complicated  than  she  implies.  The 
Israeli  view  is  that  the  fence  is  being  built 
in  disputed  territories  that  Israel  won  in 
a defensive  war  in  1967  from  a Jordanian 
occupation  that  never  was  recognized  by 
the  international  community.  Israel  and 
the  Palestinians  both  claim  ownership  of 
this  land.  This  dispute,  according  to 
Security  Council  Resolution  242,  is  to 
be  resolved  by  a negotiated  peace  that 
provides  Israel  with  secure  and 
recognized  boundaries. 

The  fence  is  not  a permanent  political 
border,  but  a temporary  security  barrier. 
A fence  can  always  be  moved.  Israel 
recently  removed  12  miles  of  the  fence 
to  ease  Palestinian  daily  life.  And  in  July, 
Israel’s  Supreme  Court  ordered  the 
government  to  reroute  20  more  miles  for 
that  same  purpose.  In  fact,  the 
indefensible  line  on  which  many  have 
argued  the  fence  should  run  (that  which 
existed  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  lands 
before  the  1967  war)  is  the  only  line  that 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  security 
and  everything  to  do  with  politics:  a line 
that  is  genuinely  based  on  security  would 
include  as  many  Jews  as  possible  and  as 
few  Palestinians  as  possible  within  the 
fence. 

This  is  exactly  what  Israel’s  security 
fence  does.  By  running  into  less  than 
12  percent  of  the  West  Bank,  the  fence 


will  include  approximately  80  percent 
of  the  Jews  and  only  1 percent  of 
Palestinians  who  live  within  the 
disputed  territories.  The  fence  thus  will 
block  attempts  by  terrorists  based  in 
Palestinian  cities  to  reach  major  Israeli 
population  centers. 

Fences  have  proven  highly  effective 
against  terrorism.  Of  the  hundreds  of 
suicide  bombings  that  have  occurred  in 
Israel,  only  one  has  originated  from  the 
Gaza  area,  where  Hamas  and  Islamic 
Jihad  are  headquartered.  This  is 
because  Gaza  is  surrounded  by  a 
security  fence.  Even  though  incomplete, 
the  West  Bank  security  fence  already 
has  reduced  drastically  the  number  of 
suicide  attacks. 

Benjamin  Netanyahu  has  stated 
that  should  Israel  reach  a compromise 
with  a future  Palestinian  leadership 
committed  to  peace  that  requires 
adjustments  to  the  fence,  they  will  be 
made.  And  if  that  peace  proves  genuine 
and  lasting,  there  will  be  no  reason  for 
a fence. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  that 
many  Israelis  feel  strongly  about  this 
security  fence.  Genie’s  article  does  not 
mention  the  fact  that  during  the  past  four 
years,  Palestinian  terrorists  have  murdered 
1,000  Israeli  citizens.  Regrettably,  the 
Israelis  have  responded  by  killing  2,700 
Palestinians.  It  is  hoped  that  the  security 
fence  will  help  to  reduce  the  number  of 
deaths  and  encourage  a peaceful 
resolution  of  this  conflict. 

I provide  this  information  purely  for 
informational  purposes.  I hope  that  future 
articles  will  view  both  sides,  and  not  take 
the  position  that  Israel  is  a villain,  and 
the  the  “poor  Palestinians”  are  being 
treated  unjustly. 

Both  sides  have  committed  unjust 
acts,  and  both  sides  need  encouragement 
to  settle  their  differences  peaceably,  in  the 
spirit  of  Yeshua  (as  Messianic  Jews  call 
Jesus  the  Messiah). 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  Shavua 
tov.  — Bob  Rodriguez.  An  occasional 
attender  oj  Friends  of  the  Valley  in  Cave 
Junction,  Oregon  (under the NorthwestYearly 
Meeting)  and  also  of  Ashland  Friends 
gatherings  (NPYM),  Bob  now  attends 
meetings  at  Beit  Emmanuel,  a group  of 
Messian  ic  Jews. 
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Daring 
to  Write 

Poems 

by  Mariana  Ruybalid 
Berkeley  (CA)  Meeting 

I GREW  UP 


When  I was  six, 
lived  in  San  Diego, 
wore  short-leg  braces 
and  overalls, 

I wanted  a bicycle 
for  my  birthday. 

Dad  ran  beside  me 
I struggled  to  keep 
my  feet  on  the  pedals 
of  a borrowed  bike. 

He  said  that  he  would 
buy  one  when  I could  ride 
without  training  wheels. 

I never  could 
and  he  never  did. 

I loved  to  count 

popsicle  sticks 

play  with  ace  bandages 

read  books 

and  dream 

of  riding  a bike. 

No  one  explained 
that  I’d  never  run, 
walk  in  high  heels, 
or  thread  a needle. 


When  I turned  47, 
lived  in  Berkeley, 
wore  Nikes  and 
navy  L.L.  Bean  sweats, 

I visited  the  koalas 

at  the  San  Diego  Zoo 

and  I went  to  Ben  and  Jerry’s. 

ordered  a birthday  cake 

with  coffee,  coffee,  buzz,  buzz,  buzz 

ice  cream  for  my  party. 


Pause 

Already  furious 

the  therapist  changed  the  rules, 

I rage  at  Richard.  “You’re  late.” 
Not  hearing  that  he  had  a flat 
and  tried  to  call  me  twice, 

I despair,  diving  deep. 

The  starving  one-year-old, 
who  can’t  suck,  can’t  swallow, 
consumes  every  last  thought 
with  her  chant:  I will  never, 
ever,  ever  get  my  needs  met. 

He  suggests  I need  a new  mantra. 


Four-year-old  screams.  Hurt  wrestling 
when  she  expected  to  be  safe. 

Why  does  my  yoga  teacher  keep 
demanding  poses  that  injure 
my  knee  and  hip  joints? 

I explain  again  that  my  torn 
ligaments  can’t  support  warrior  pose. 

In  the  very  next  class, 
the  first  pose  is  warrior. 

Why  won’t  she  hear  me? 

I take  a break  from  yoga. 

A crisp  morning,  in  Pojoaque, 
weak  from  a night  of  flu, 

I grasp  the  Tibetan  monk’s 
extended  hand  to  pull  myself 
into  the  shuttle  van.  I thank  him. 

“You  are  most  welcome.” 

November  cold  outside,  I wear 
crimson  pullover  and  dark  black 
corduroys. 

At  Berkeley  Friends  Meeting, 

Judith  says,  “You’re  hard  to  miss, 
today.” 

I reply,  “I’m  always  hard  to  miss.” 

We  giggle  so  hard,  I double  over. 

We  leave  the  “silent”  room. 

For  the  next  hour, 

I repeat  my  new  mantra: 

I pause  to  breathe  and  smile. 

I try  not  to  catch  her  eye 
and  wonder  if  the  goddess  ever 
stops  laughing. 


Nor  could  they 
have  imagined 
I would  get 
my  own  condo, 
travel  to  Europe, 
counsel  people, 
learn  Spanish, 
write  poems, 

drive  an  electric  wheelchair, 
earn  a purple  belt, 
and  be  a good  friend. 
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These  poems  are from  Daring  to  Write:  Poems  by  Mariana  L.  Ruybalid  (University 
Editions:  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  1999).  Mariana  has  been  an  attender  of  Berkeley 
Meeting  for  the  past  two  and  a half  years  and  has  been  a member  of  Berkeley  Disabled 
Community  since  1 976.  She  has  been  writing  poetry  since  she  was  eight.  She  graduated from 
Holy  Names  College  in  Oakland  with  a BA  in  mathematics  and  philosophy.  She  has  three 
master's  degrees. 

Mariana  spent  six  years  working  as  a psychologist  with  women  and  children  with 
disabilities  in  Costa  Rica  and  speaks  fluent  Spanish. 

Mariana  enjoys  roaming  around  Berkeley  in  her  electric  wheelchair.  “Inventing  a cre- 
ative life  as  a feminist  with  cerebral  palsy  is  a challenge.  ” She  enjoys  swimming  and  yoga. 
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Book  Review 


Building  Consensus:  Conflict  And  Unity.  By 
Monteze  Snyder  et  al.  Earlham  Press 
2001.  92 pp.  Paper.  $21.50.  Available  from 
www.Quakerbooks.org.  Review  by  Don 
McCormick,  Ph.D.  member  of  Santa 
Monica  (CA)  Meeting  and  an  associate 
professor  at  the  University  of  Redlands 
School  of  Business,  who  has  studied  and 
taught  consensus  decisio-making  and 
group  dynamics  for  over  30  years. 

If  I were  King  of  the  Quakers,  (and 
I do  realize  that  there  is  no  such  title),  I 
would  require  every  meeting’s  clerk,  every 
meeting’s  recorder,  and  every  Quaker 
manager  to  buy  and  read  this  book. 

This  book  shows  how  Quaker 
principles  can  be  applied  to  the  “real 
world,”  as  the  authors  explain  in  their 
introduction: 

Practical  peacemaking  is  carried 
on  in  many  ways,  and  consensus 
decision-making  is  a very  important 
part  of  this  endeavor.  This  book 
envisions  a much  wider  application 
of  the  traditional  Quaker  business 
process  and  suggests  ways  in  which 
all  kinds  of  groups  can  make  decisions 
without  voting,  without  personal 
manipulation  and  with  respect  for 
everyone’s  wisdom. 

The  book  gives  a very  how-to-do-it 
approach  to  consensus  that  is  steeped  in 
the  Quaker  tradition,  although  written 
for  decision  makers  from  all  faith 
traditions.  For  example,  it  discusses  things 
like  when  and  how  to  interrupt  someone 
who  is  speaking,  and  what  to  do  when 
decision-making  gets  bogged  down  in 
order  to  regain  focus  and  movement. 
Reading  it  gave  me  a new  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  encouraging  the 
expression  of  different  opinions  as  part 
of  consensus  decision  making. 

When  I made  a gushing,  verbal  book 
report  about  this  book  at  the  Santa 
Monica  Meeting,  a weighty  friend 
reminded  me  and  the  meeting  that 
consensus  was  distinct  from  unity  and  that 
although  there  may  be  much  overlap  in 
the  two  processes,  they  are  not  the  same. 
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With  this  caveat  in  mind,  I still 
recommend  this  book  for  every  meeting’s 
library,  for  clerks,  for  recorders  and  for 
Quaker  managers  interested  in  using 
consensus  decision  making  in  their 
workplace.  □ 


Memorial  Minutes 


Roland  Schinzinger 

Few  in  the  Orange  County  (CA) 
Meeting  inspired  more  affection  and  respect 
than  Roland  Schinzinger.  From  the  time  of 
his  first  appearance  at  Meeting  with  his 
wife,  Jane,  and  children:  Stefan,  Annelise, 
and  Barbara,  Roland  plunged  into  an  active 
role  in  the  Meeting.  At  various  times  Roland 
served  as  clerk,  representative  to  FCL,  clerk 
of  Peace  and  Social  Concerns,  member  of 
Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee  and 
many  clearness  committees. 

Born  in  Japan  of  German  parents, 
Roland  was  indelibly  marked  by  elements 
of  both  cultures  and  by  the  experience  of 
growing  up  in  wartime  Japan.  His  even 
temper,  thoughtfulness,  and  consideration 
for  others  were  coupled  with  a basic  belief  in 
the  potential  for  growth  in  every  human 
being.  His  great  gift  for  developing  and 
maintaining  personal  relationships  led  to 
numerous  warm  friendships  in  the  Meeting, 
in  his  university  life,  and  among  distant 
relatives  and  former  students  with  whom  he 
kept  in  faithful  contact. 

One  could  call  Roland  a secular  Quaker 
and  a godly  man.  He  was  devoted  to  Quaker 
ideals  of  integrity,  simplicity,  concern  for 
others,  and  pacifism;  and  he  acted 
consistently  upon  these  values  in  his 
personal,  academic,  public  and  Meeting  life. 
Perhaps  because  of  his  early  experiences  in 
wartime  and  post  war  Japan,  he  regarded 
each  moment  as  a gift,  each  day  an 
opportunity  for  service.  Roland  was  deeply 
spiritual  without  using  the  expected  words 
for  expressing  his  tenderness  for  life;  yet  an 
appreciation  for  the  mysteries  of  being  gave 
him  the  openness  to  accept  new  experiences 
and  new  relationships. 

In  1965  Roland  came  from  Berkeley 
to  the  new  University  of  California  at  Irvine, 
where  he  completed  his  PhD  thesis  and 
helped  to  establish  the  new  school  of 
engineering.  These  were  the  Vietnam  War 
years,  and  memories  of  wartime  Japan  led 
Roland  to  assist  in  weekly  draft  counseling 
in  Santa  Ana  and  to  participate  in  vigils  and 
marches  opposing  the  war.  At  UCI  Roland 


developed  a course  on  engineering  ethics 
that  aimed  to  help  young  engineering 
students  attain  a measure  of  independent 
thought  to  strengthen  their  conduct  as 
autonomous  ethical  decision  makers  in  their 
future  careers.  Together  with  a philosopher 
co-author,  Roland  wrote  several  books  on 
engineering  ethics  dealing  with  the  issues  of 
personal  responsibility,  weapons  production, 
whistle  blowing,  and  product  safety. 

In  these  career  and  public  action 
efforts,  Roland  was  encouraged  by  the 
Orange  County  Friends  Meeting  and,  in 
turn,  he  offered  strong  leadership  in  the 
Meeting  on  peace  and  social  action  issues. 

After  Jane’s  death  from  a long  struggle 
with  cancer,  Roland  married  Shirley  Price, 
also  a long  time  member  of  Orange  County 
Friends  Meeting.  Married  under  the  care  of 
the  Meeting,  they  had  nearly  10  years 
together. 

Roland’s  sudden  death  at  77,  in 
January,  2004,  deprived  us  all  of  a beloved 
friend,  a spiritual  guide,  an  inspirational 
example  of  a person  whose  life  was  dedicated 
to  Quaker  values. 

(For  those  who  might  wish  for  more 
details  about  Roland’s  life  and  career,  go  to 
www.Schinzinger.com).  □ 

Paul  Durfee  Olmstead 

Paul  Durfee  Olmstead  was  born  on 
April  7, 1915.  His  mother  Florence  (a  school 
teacher)  and  father  Frank  (a  leader  in  the 
YMCA)  raised  their  sons  in  Pennsylvania, 
Colorado  and  New  Jersey.  During  his 
training  in  Community  Planning  at  the  New 
College  of  Teacher’s  College  of  Columbia 
University,  Paul  visited  intentional 
communities  in  Europe.  He  then  worked  in 
a cooperative  community  in  Macedonia, 
Georgia,  where  Morris  Mitchell’s  dream  of 
community  came  to  life. 

During  World  War  II,  Paul  was  a 
pacifist.  His  assignment  to  work  as  a 
conscientious  objector  involved  fire  fighting 
in  western  forests,  service  in  a mental 
hospital,  and  the  mass  production  of  sanitary 
pit  privies  in  Florida.  He  married  Shirley 
Bramkamp  at  a ceremony  in  a Florida  C.O. 
camp  in  1944  and  she  joined  him  in  his 
various  idealistic  works  thereafter. 

They  began  in  Alpine,  Tennessee,  in  a 
Presbyterian  mission  station.  While  in 
Alpine,  the  couple  adopted  a 10  month  old 
baby  boy,  Charles.  Paul  taught  the  mountain 
men  to  make  furniture,  boats  and  salad  bowls 
from  the  native  first  growth  walnut,  cherry 
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and  oak  lumber. 

After  establishing  a thriving  Alpine 
Industries,  they  moved  toThe  George  Junior 
Republic  in  Freeville,  New  York.  Paul  taught 
woodworking  in  this  special  school,  where  the 
students  lived  and  worked  in  a republic  that 
had  its  own  laws,  its  own  currency,  its  own 
student  judge,  and  even  student-staffed  law 
enforcement.  The  school  was  well  known  for 
success  with  students  who  had  problems  and 
was  able  to  develop  them  into  law  abiding, 
self-respecting  citizens. 

When  their  son  Chuck  was  five  years 
old,  Paul  and  Shirl  sought  a community  where 
they  would  be  able  to  live  in  a more  realistic 
situation.  They  found  this  in  a Presbyterian 
Mission  school  in  a small  town  in  Utah. 
Wasatch  Academy  had  boarding  students 
from  all  over  the  world  and  had  very  high 
academic  standards.  Paul  taught  wood- 
working and  Shirl  began  an  art  department 
that  developed  some  outstanding  artists.  Paul 
led  prayer  groups  and  skiing  expeditions,  as 
well  as  advising  the  student  council  and 
acting  as  recreation  director. 

After  28  years  in  the  beautiful  Utah 
Mountains,  the  Olmsteads  retired  to  Plaza 
del  Monte  in  Santa  Fe.  Plere  they  became 
active  participants  in  the  Santa  Fe  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends. 
Their  loving  care  ol  the  Meeting  Flouse  and 
garden,  and  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  Friends 
in  clearness  committees,  study  groups  and 
prayer,  were  only  enhanced  when  Paul  and 
Shirl  became  convinced  Friends  in  1989. 
Paul’s  watchful  eye  and  loving  presence  were 
felt  by  the  wider  community  as  well. 

Paul,  the  Senior  Olympic  Ping  Pong 
champion  of  New  Mexico,  skied  for  years, 
sometimes  with  grandchildren.  His  artistic 
bent  was  displayed  in  his  garden  (Frederick 
Law  Olmstead  was  a relative),  his  sculptures 
in  wood  and  alabaster,  and  his  oil  paintings 
of  his  beloved  mountains. 

He  was  a gentle  man,  close  to  God,  and 
believed  that  his  spirit  would  be  with  his  loved 
ones  even  after  his  physical  body  was  no  longer 
with  them.  His  quiet,  steady  witness  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  Santa  Fe  Monthly  Meeting. 
Paul  is  survived  by  his  wife  Shirley,  son  Chuck 
and  daughter-in-law  Joanne,  grandchildren 
Katie  and  Charlie,  and  great-granddaughter 
Maya.  □ 

Bobbie  Reinhardt 

Bobbie  Reinhardt  died  April  28,  2003 
at  her  home,  after  a seven-year  battle  with 


cancer.  She  was  born  on  February  5, 1940  in 
Austin, TX.  She  graduated  from  Bartesville 
High  School  in  Oklahoma  in  1959.  She 
received  her  BA  from  San  Francisco  State 
University,  and  took  graduate  level  courses 
at  the  University  of  Colorado  towards  a 
masters  degree  in  education. 

She  was  married  to  William  Nelson 
Reinhardt  from  1959  to  1983.  They  had 
two  children,  Gretchen  Elizabeth  and  Garth 
Andrew.  She  was  married  to  Justin  Pierce 
from  1986  to  2001. 

Bobbie  held  a variety  of  administrative, 
support,  and  teaching  positions  over  the 
years,  but  her  greatest  passions  were  for  her 
family,  friends,  and  community  projects.  She 
served  as  the  director  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  Day  Care  Center  during  the  1980s. 
As  a co-founder  of  the  New  Horizons 
preschool  35  years  ago,  she  was  able  to  put 
into  practice  her  deep  belief  that  in  order  to 
change  the  world  it  was  essential  for  people 
from  different  backgrounds  to  learn  to  know 
and  respect  one  another  at  a personal  level; 
through  play  and  caring,  bridges  are  built 
across  differences.  She  retained  a life-long 
capacity  to  enjoy  life  as  children  do,  staying 
playful  and  taking  pleasure  in  everything 
around  her. 

Bobbie  treasured  different  forms  of 
spiritual  expression  throughout  her  life.  Born 
into  a Presbyterian  family,  she  began 
attending  Quaker  meeting  during  college, 
and  was  a member  of  Boulder  Meeting  for 
most  of  her  adult  life.  While  appreciating 
Quaker  silence,  she  was  also  moved  by  music, 
dance  and  ritual.  She  loved  life  and  people 
with  great  passion.  She  made  friends  in  every 
situation  and  was  recognized  for  her  honesty 
and  directness  of  speech.  Her  friends 
respected  her  unwillingness  to  settle  into 
prescribed  paths,  and  her  constant  search  for 
the  deeper  meanings  of  the  world  and  why 
we  are  here. 

Bobbie  was  an  energetic  volunteer  for 
several  community  groups,  including  the 
Women’s  International  League  for  Peace  and 
Freedom,  the  School  Mediation  Center  and 
Hospice  of  Boulder  County.  Even  in  her 
last  few  years,  she  coached  children  with 
dyslexia,  mastering  a new  method  herself  to 
do  so,  and  helping  the  kids  with  her 
enthusiasm,  humor,  trust,  and  warmth.  She 
listened  for  and  spoke  the  language  of  the 
heart. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children, 
Gretchen  Elizabeth  Reinhardt  and  Garth 
Andrew  Reinhardt,  their  spouses  Raul 


Puente-Martinez  and  Kristine  Reinhardt, 
her  grandchildren,  Ellen  Elizabeth 
Reinhardt,  Samuel  William  Reinhardt,  and 
Adriana  Citlali  Puente-Reinhardt;  her  sister 
Phyllis  Anderson’s  children,  Eric  Anderson 
and  Tina  Anderson,  her  sister  Betty  Mynard, 
her  niece  Milinda  Goff  and  nephew  Randy 
Mynard,  her  former  husband  Justin  Pierce, 
and  Glen  Rork,  her  partner  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  □ 

Lilian  Watford 

We  seek  a world  free  of  war  and  the  threat 
of  war. 

We  seek  a society  with  equity  and  justice 
for  all. 

We  seek  a community  where  every  persons 
potential  may  be  fulfilled. 

We  seek  an  earth  restored. 

Many  will  identify  with  and  recognize 
the  motto  of  Friends  Committee  on  National 
Legislation.  Lilian  Watford,  who  died  April 
3, 2004,  just  before  her  96th  birthday,  is  the 
author  of  this  motto,  and  for  many  of  us  she 
has  succinctly  expressed  our  deepest 
longings  for  peace  and  justice  in  the  world. 

Born  on  April  27,  1908  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  Lilian  was  raised  in  a socially 
conscious  family.  Her  grandmother  had  been 
chosen  to  represent  the  women  of  Missouri 
to  plead  the  cause  of  suffrage  to  President 
McKinley.  After  Lilian’s  father  died,  her 
mother  was  a much  sought-after  nurse  and 
anesthetist  who  served  rural  people  around 
Chicago.  Lilian  jokes  that  the  Baptists  first 
taught  her  the  Quaker  principles,  of  being  a 
minister  to  herself,  not  needing  ministers  or 
priests  to  intercede  in  matters  of  faith,  and 
lack  of  church  hierarchy.  She  joined  the 
Baptist  church  in  high  school  and  wrote  her 
first  letter  to  President  Coolidge  pleading 
social  causes.  She  became  involved  in  peace 
activism  in  college.  She  married  Clyde 
Watford  in  1928,  and  a few  weeks  later 
moved  to  Sioux  City,  South  Dakota  where 
Clyde  worked  for  the  YMCA. 

The  Watfords  moved  to  Pittsburgh,  PA 
in  1 930  where  they  made  their  home  for  5 7 
years  and  raised  three  children.  They  were 
members  of  the  Emergency  Peace  Campaign 
before  the  Second  World  War.  Lilian  was 
chosen  as  representative  for  the  American 
Baptists  with  the  United  Council  of  Church 
Women  within  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  in  Washington  DC  from  1947  to 
1954,  lobbying  Congress  on  Peace  and 
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Justice  issues.  She  would  commute  to 
Washington  a few  days  a month  while 
Clyde  took  care  of  the  children.  It  was  there 
she  met  Raymond  Wilson  who  co-founded 
the  FCNL,  a public  interest  lobby  based  on 
Quaker  principles,  which  she  joined  as  a 
representative.  Wilson  took  her  to  her  first 
Quaker  meeting  in  Washington.  It  was  with 
FCNL  that  she  was  trained  to  do  their  much- 
respected  research  and  leadership  on  all 
social  issues,  becoming  a leader  in  her  own 
right.  After  the  war,  she  and  Clyde  brought 
Japanese  Americans  Irom  the  internment 
camps  into  their  home  against  much  public 
prejudice  and  helped  them  start  new  lives. 
She  was  on  the  National  Committee  for 
Atomic  Information,  educated  the  public 
about  the  dangers  of  McCarthyism,  and 
worked  on  immigrant  issues  even  before  the 
time  of  Caesar  Chavez. 

In  Pittsburgh,  Clyde  headed  the 
YMCA  while  Lilian  was  Public  Affairs 
Director  and  Adult  Education  Director  for 
the  YWCA  from  1954  to  1964.  She  and 
Clyde  both  worked  for  the  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation  for  many  years.  Lillian  had 
realized  for  many  years  that  she  felt  most  at 
home  in  Friends  meeting,  so  she  finally  joined 
the  Pittsburgh  Yearly  Meeting  in  the  70s. 
Clyde  was  a founding  member  of  the  North 
Hills  Unitarian  Universalist  Church.  Lilian 
served  FCNL  for  well  over  40  years,  as  clerk 
of  the  Policy  Committee  and  traveling  with 
Clyde  throughout  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  as  Legislative-Education  Field 
Representatives  for  one  year  in  the  late  70s. 
They  lived  in  Kerrville,  Texas  part-time  in 
1978  and  helped  found  that  Meeting.  Lilian 
was  clerk  of  the  FCNL  Executive 
Committee  froml983-1986.  Clyde  suffered 
a severe  stroke  in  1984. 

In  1987  the  Watfords  moved  to  Silver 
City,  NM  where  Clyde  and  Lilian  became 
members  of  the  Gila  Friends  Monthly 
Meeting.  They  always  welcomed  people  to 
their  home  on  Cheyenne  Avenue  and  many 
Friends  Meetings,  events  and  gatherings 
were  held  there.  The  lifelong  list  of  important 
organizations  to  which  both  Lilian  and 
Clyde  gave  their  time  and  abilities  are 
impressive,  but  even  more  impressive  was 
the  love  and  generosity  they  poured  out  to 
even  the  most  casual  visitor,  to  say  nothing 
of  old  friends.  There  was  always  nourishing, 
old-fashioned  soup  or  stew  waiting  for 
everyone  who  dropped  by,  books  and  papers 
to  be  shown  and  news  to  be  shared,  both 
local  and  world-wide.  We  who  visited  them 


were  glad  to  have  them  near  us  even  for  a 
little  time.  Lilian  was  active  with  FCNL  until 
1994  and  worked  locally  for  social  causes, 
including  measures  to  prevent  the 
privatization  of  the  Gila  Regional  Hospital. 

In  1997,  she  and  Clyde  moved  to 
Denver,  Colorado  to  be  near  two  of  their 
children.  Clyde  died  a week  before  his  97th 
birthday  in  2001.  Lillian  participated  in  the 
Denver  Mountain  View  Monthly  Meeting 
and  was  an  active  advocate  for  the  nursing 
home  where  she  lived  and  for  the  State  of 
Colorado  nursing  homes. 

She  is  survived  by  their  son,  Robert 
Watford  of  Denver,  Colorado,  and 
daughter,  Ann  Dawson  of  Pittsburgh,  PA, 
daughter  Priscilla  Herzoff  of  Punta  Mita, 
Mexico,  and  two  grandchildren,  Katherine 
Lofton-Fraser  of  NYC  and  Jonathan 
Dawson  of  Chicago  IL.  □ 


Friends  journal  has  published. 

"Quaker  Thought  and  life 

Today”  for  nearly  50  years,  suc- 
ceeding periodicals  that  date 
from  the  19th  century.  Learn 
more  about  Quaker  concerns 
and  activities  through  this  monthly  maga- 
zine. Save  42  percent  off  the  cover  price. 
Receive  11  issue*  (one  full  year)  fer  only 
$35.  Contact  Friends  journal,  Dept.  FB, 
1:216  Arch  Street,  IA,  Philadelphia,  PA19107, 
< In  fo#fr  sends  jou  mal.org> , 


Classifieds 


Publications 

Quaker  Life — informing  and  equipping 
Friends  around  the  world.  Free  sample  avail- 
able upon  request.  Join  our  family  of  Friends  for  one 
year  (10  issues)  at  $24.  For  information  contact: 
Quaker  Life 
101  Quaker  Hill  Drive 
Richmond,  IN  47374 
Phone:  765-962-7573 
E-mail:  QuakerLife@fum.org 

Website:  www.fiim.org 

**** 

Vintage  Books,  Quaker  Books.  Rare  and  out- 
of-print  journals,  history,  religion.  Contact  us 
for  specific  wants.  181  Hayden  Rowe  St, 
Hopkinton,  MA  01748.  Phone:  508-435-3499. 
E-mail:  vintage@gis.net. 

Quaker  Writers  and  Artists!  Read  Types  Csf 
Shadows,  the  exciting  newsletter  of  the 
Fellowship  of  Quakers  in  the  Arts.  FQA’s 
goal:  To  nurture  and  showcase  the  literary,  vi- 
sual, musical,  and  performing  arts  within  the 
Religious  Society  of  Friends,  for  purposes  of 
Quaker  expression,  ministry,  witness,  and  out- 
reach. To  these  ends,  we  will  offer  spiritual, 
practical,  and  financial  support  as  way  opens. 
Help  build  an  international  network  of  creative 
support  and  celebration.  Membership  $22/year. 
FQA,  Dept.  FB,  PO  Box  58565,  Philadelphia, 
PA  19102.  E-mail:  fqa@quaker.org.  Web: 
http:www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html. 


75  Years  of  Building  the 
Western  Quaker  Community 

Thanks  to  Your  Generous 

Support 

Friends  Bulletin  is  your  link  to  what’s  happening  among  Western  Friends. 

Through  our  magazine,  website,  special  publications,  and  visits  to  Meetings,  we 
help  to  build  our  Quaker  community  and  enable  you  to  be  a part  of  it. 

To  continue  our  work,  we  need  your  support.  Please  consider  making  a 
special  donation  to  Friends  Bulletin  during  our  “Diamond  Anniversary.” 

Those  who  donate  $75  or  more  will  receive  as  a gift'  either  our  new  book, 
Compassionate  Listening , or  our  new  t-shirt,  “Real  Men  Listen.”  (Please 
indicate  your  preference  with  your  donation.) 

If  you  would  like  to  ensure  the  future  of  our  magazine,  please  consider 
remembering  Friends  Bulletin  in  your  will  or  trust.  While  gifts  of  all  sizes  are 
needed  and  always  appreciated,  building  an  endowment  for  Friends  Bulletin  is 
the  best  way  to  assure  the  magazine’s  continued  ability  to  be  a voice  for  and 
among  independent  Western  Friends.  For  planned  giving  information,  please 
contact  Lanny  Jay,  Treasurer  of  our  Board.  Phone:  707-869-0759;  Fax:  707-869- 
3034;  or  E-mail:  landbird@  earthlink.net. 

V ) 
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Concerned (Singles 

links  compatible,  socially  conscious  singles 
who  care  about  peace,  social  justice, 
diversity,  gender  equity,  and 
the  health  of  the  planet. 

Nationwide  / Canada.  All  ages.  Since  1984. 

free  sample:  Box  444-FB,  Lenox  Dale,  MA  01242 
413-243-4350  or 
www.concernedsingles.com 

Schools.  Retreat  Centers.  Camps,  and 
Retirement  Homes 

Ben  Lomond  Quaker  Center:  Personal 
retreats,  family  reunions,  weddings,  retreats,  and 
our  own  schedule  of  Quaker  Programs.  Among 
the  redwoods,  near  Santa  Cruz,  CA.  831-336- 
8333.  http://www.quakercenter.org. 

The  Woolman  Semester  at  Sierra  Friends 
Center  offers  a Quaker  Educational  opportu- 
nity in  a one  semester  high  school  experience 
emphasizing  Quaker  Testimonies:  Peace,  Jus- 
tice, Sustainability  & Service;  rigorous  college 
preparatory  courses  and  simple  living  in  com- 
munity. Unique  highlight  to  a student’s  port- 
folio. Scholarships  available.  See 
www.woolman.org  and  contact  Kathy  Runyan 
at  530-273-3183. 

Friends  House  is  a multilevel  retire- 
ment COMMUNITY  offering  independent  liv- 
ing apartments  and  houses,  an  assisted  care  liv- 
ing facility,  skilled  nursing,  and  an  adult  day 
services  program  serving  residents  and  the 
wider  Santa  Rosa,  CA  community.  Located  in 
Santa  Rosa,  Friends  Flouse  is  easily  accessible 
to  San  Francisco,  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood 
forests,  and  the  vineyards  of  Sonoma  and  Napa 
counties.  Friends  House  is  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  Friends  Association  of  Services  for  the 
Elderly  (FASE),  a California  not-for-profit  cor- 
poration. The  facility  and  Board  of  Directors 
are  strongly  influenced  by  Quaker  traditions. 
The  welfare  and  growth  of  persons  within  an 
environment  which  stresses  independence  is 
highly  valued.  Tour  Friends  House  at  our 
website  at  www.friendshouse.org.  Friends 
House,  684  Benicia  Drive,  Santa  Rosa,  CA 
95409.  707-538-0152. 

Wellsprings  Friends  School:  alternative, 
accredited  high  school  grades  9-12.  Rooted  in 
the  Quaker  Spirit  of  simplicity,  community, 
nonviolence,  honoring  the  Light  in  every  per- 
son. Open  enrollment.  Climate  of  affirmation. 
3590  W.  18th  Avenue,  Eugene,  OR  97402. 
541-686-1223.  FAX:  541-687-1493.  Dennis 
Hoerner,  Head. 

**** 

ACCOMMODATIONS:  William  Penn  House, 
Washington,  DC.  Quaker  Seminars,  youth  pro- 
grams, bed  and  breakfast.  5 blocks  from  the 
Capitol,  Supreme  Court  and  near  Smithsonian 
Museums.  Shared  accommodations  for  indi- 
viduals and  groups.  Gays,  lesbians  and  people 
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of  color  are  welcome.  515  East  Capitol  St.  SE, 
Washington,  DC  20003,  202-543-5560, 
FAX  202-543-3814.  E-mail:  dir- 

ector@wmpennhouse.org,  www.Quaker.org/ 
penn-house. 

Positions  open:  Interns:  9-12  month  commit- 
ment. Assist  with  hospitality  and  seminar  plan- 
ning at  William  Penn  House.  Room  8c  board 
with  small  stipend.  Applications  from  gays,  les- 
bians and  people  of  color  are  welcome.  5 blocks 
from  the  Capitol,  Supreme  Court  and  near  the 
Smithsonian  Museums.  See  contact  info  above. 

When  travelling  to  the  Pacific  Northwest,  con- 
sider the  simple  and  economical  travelers’  rooms 
at  Quaker  House  in  Seattle  (WA).  For  reser- 
vations call  Megan  Snyder-Camp  at  206-632- 
9839  or  E-mail:  quakerhouse.sea@juno.com. 

William  J.  Papp  Portland  Friends  School, 
located  in  SW  Portland,  OR.  A Friends  school 
for  children,  grades  K-8,  rooted  in  Quaker  val- 
ues. Children  are  provided  with  a quality  aca- 
demic and  a developmentally  appropriate  edu- 
cation. The  school  environment  is  caring  and 
nurturing  with  strong  emphasis  on  nonviolent 
conflict  resolution.  For  information,  contact  Judy 
Smith,  portlandfriendss@qwest.net  or  503-245- 
8164. 

Services 

SINGLE  Book  Lovers  has  been  getting  unat- 
tached people  who  like  to  read  together  since 
1970.  Nationwide  and  run  by  Friends.  SBL, 
Box  74,  Swarthmore,  PA  19039. 
SBL@compuserve.com.  800-773-3437. 

J OIN  THE  FOLKS  AT  F RIENDLY  HORSE  ACRES 
FOR  A DAY  AT  A HORSE  FARM.  All  ages  wel- 
come. Camps  are  set  up  to  encourage  confi- 
dence in  people  who  are  fearful  of  horses,  as 
well  as  more  experienced  horse  lovers.  Learn 
to  see  the  world  from  the  horse’s  point  of  view. 
Visit  www.friendlyhorseacres.com.  Phone: 
360-825-3628.  E-mail:  friendlaverne 

@friendlyhorseacres.com. 

**** 

Practice  Simplicity  by  getting  your  living 
and  work  space  ORGANIZED!  Friendly, 
professional  organizer  Marian  Rhys  can  help 
you  clean  up  your  physical  or  electronic  clut- 
ter and  set  up  systems  for  keeping  things  or- 
derly. Confidential  and  non-judgmental.  503- 
283-8615. 

Tours  and  Opportunities 

Consider  a Costa  Rica  StudyTour.  Visit 
the  Quaker  community  of  Monteverde.  See  the 
cloud  forest  and  two  oceans.  Write  Sarah 
Stuckey,  Apdo  46-5655,  Monteverde,  Costa 
Rica.  Phone/FAX:  Oil  506-645-5436  or  520- 
364-8694  or  E-mail:  crstudy@racsa.co.cr. 
website:  www.crstudytours.com. 


Consider  the  Arizona  Friends  Commu- 
nity FOR  YOUR  NEXT,  OR  YOUR  SECOND,  HOME. 
360  degree  mountain  views,  4,000  ft  elevation, 
often  near  perfect  weather,  among  good  friends. 
Write  Roy  Joe  and  Ruth  Stuckey,  6567  N San 
Luis  Obispo  Drive,  Douglas,  AZ  85607. 

Website:  arizonafriends.com. 

**** 

Quaker  Writers,  Editors,  and  Publishers 
Are  invited  to  join  QUIP  (Quakers 
Uniting  IN  publishing).  An  international  “self 
help”  organization  of  theologically  diverse 
Friends  concerned  with  the  ministry  of  the 
written  word.  Contact  Graham  Garner  at 
grahamG@fgcquaker.org  website 

www.quaker.org/ quip. 

Friends  planning  to  move  can  request 

ASSISTANCE  FROM  DAVID  BROWN,  A QUAKER 
REALTOR.  David  will  refer  you  to  a real  estate 
professional  to  assist  you  with  buying  and/or  sell- 
ing a home  anywhere  in  the  USA.  E-mail: 
Davidhbrown@mindspring.com. 

Redwood  Forest  Friends  Meeting  Seeks 
RESIDENT  Friend(s).  Small  living  quarters 
provided.  Located  60  miles  north  of  San 
Francisco  and  25  miles  from  Pacific  Ocean. 
Write  to  Resident  Friend  Liaison,  Post  Office 
Box  1831,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  9540  or  E-mail: 
avboone@sonic.net. 

AAFSC/InTERMOUNTAIN  YM 
* Joint  Service  Project: 
Quaker  work  camps  for  teens  and 

ADULTS.  Spring  and  fall  in  Mexico, 
summer  with  Oglala  Lakota.  Contact 
Mike  Gray.  E-mail:  MGray@afsc.org  or 
520-907-6321.  Website:  afsc.org. 

“Are  You  Satisfied?”  CD  of  original  music, 
Quakerly  concerns:  life  as  a hopeful  spiritual 
journey,  personal  & political  resolutions.  Listen, 
read  lyrics  at  website:  www.lauriechilders.com  or 
cdbaby.com/lchilders. 

Study  Tour-Bolivia/Peru.  Meet  some  of 
Bolivia’s  40,000  Aymara  Indian  Quakers.  Visit 
life-changing  small  development  projects  funded 
by  Quaker  Bolivia  Link.  See  Lake  Titicaca,  Cusco 
and  Machu  Picchu,  optional  Inca  Trail.  June  23- 
Julyl4,  2005.  $2780.  Contact  Barbara  Flynn  707 
823-6034,  treasureandes@mindspring.com. 
xveW.www.  TreasuresoftheAndes.com 

2004Adiertising  Rates:  $.47 per  word  for  classifed 
ads.  Minimum  charge,  $9.  Box  ads:  10%  extra.  Ads 
should  be  prepaid,  if  possible.  Deadline:  six  weeks  prior 
to  publication.  Display  ads:  $16  per  column  inch.  % 
page  ad  (4  x 4V2):  $97 — 1 column  ad  (2V2  x 10): 
$139 — 2 column  ad  (5x10):  $239 — V2pagead  (7V4 
x 4V2):  $169 — Full  page  (7V2xlO):  $299.  Discounts: 
10% for  3 consecutive  appearances,  25%  for  10  con- 
secutive appearances  of  ad. 
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Gins  from  Friends 


Anthony  Manousos  and  Robert  Griswold 
practicing  their  listening  skills 
with  Polly  Kmetz  and  Phyllis  Hoge 


Our  new  Real  Men  listen 

t-shirt 


Compassionate 

listening 


Our  latest  book: 
Compassionate 
listening 


c ® 

ISLAM 


This  pamphlet  on 
“Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective" 
for  a Muslim  frlentl 
during  Ramadan  (Oct  15-Nov  14, 2004) 


Order  through  Friends  Bulletin 


Indicate  number  of  copies  of  book  or  pamphlet  you  wish  to  order  in  the  underlined  space  on  left. 

Compassionate  Listening  and  other  writings  by  Gene  Hoffman,  Quaker  Peacemaker  and  Mystic.  Friends  Bulletin  Publications, 
2003.  “For  more  than  half  a century,  Gene  Hoffman — through  her  essays  and  poetry,  her  workshops  and  speeches,  her  travels  and  i 
her  witness — has  been  a fountainhead  of  creative  spirituality  and  courageous  peacemaking.  This  book  will  be  a rich  resource  for 
those  who  come  after  her.”  — Richard  Beats,  Editor  of  Fellowship  Magazine.  Paperbound,  350  pp.  with  photos  and  index.  $16.95 
(plus  $3  postage& handling). 


Quaker  Peace  Testimony  in  Times  of  Terrorism,  Friends  Bulletin  Pamphlet  #2  (2003)  by  Robert  Griswold,  Mt  View,  CO, 

Meeting.  Reflections  upon  the  spiritual  basis  for  Friends’  peacemaking  efforts  during  this  time  of  “perpetual  war  for  perpetual 
peace.”  Ideal  for  study  groups.  Single  copy:  $3.95.  Two  or  more:  $3  each  (incl.  postage  & handling). 

Islam  from  a Quaker  Perspective,  Friends  Bulletin  Pamphlet  #1  (2003).  After  September  11,  2001,  Anthony  Manousos  (Santa 

Monica,  CA,  Meeting)  fasted  during  Ramadan  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  Muslim  community  and  the  practice  of  Islam. 
This  pamphlet  explores  the  spirituality  of  fasting,  examines  the  Islamic  faith  in  relation  to  Friends’  testimonies  and  provides  a brief 
overview  of  Quaker  involvement  in  the  Middle  East.  Single  copy:  $3.95.  Two  or  more:  $3  each  (incl.  postage  & handling). 


A Western  Quaker  Reader,  Writings  by  and  about  Independent  Quakers  in  the  Western  United  States.  Friends  Bulletin  Publica- 
tions, 2000.  First  historical  work  about  Western  Quakerism  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  Independent  Friends  provides  vivid, 
first-person  testimonies  by  Friends  involved  in  the  “reinvention”  of  Quakerism  in  the  Western  USA  from  the  1930s  to  the 
present.  354  pp.  paper.  $19.95  (incl.  postage  & handling). 

T-shirts  Please  indicate  number  and  color  of  shirts  in  box 
below 

Black  Navy  blue 

Medium 

Large 

X-Large 

XX- Large* ' 

Total 

* Add  $ 1 .50  for  XX-Large 

$16  each  plus  $3  postage&  handling 

h—  — — — — — — — — 


" ! > order,  check  off  items  you  want  on  this  page,  and  send  with 
check  made  out  to  “Friends  Bulletin”  to:  Friends  Bulletin, 

3223  Danaha  St , Torrance  CA  90505. 

Your  Name 

Address  


City_ 

State 


.Zip. 


FREE  POSTAGE  with  orders  of  $35  or  more. 
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Gifts  from  Pendle  Hill 


New  this  year  from 

Pendle  Hill  Publications 


The  Intrepid  Quaker: 

One  Man’s  Quest  for  Peace 

Memoirs,  Speeches  and  Writings 
of  Stephen  G.  Cary 

“This  is  a lively  memoir  by  a man  who 
lived  his  conscience  on  the  front  lines 
during  a tumultuous  slice  of  American 
history. ...  a tough-minded,  fun-loving 
Quaker  who  lived  his  life  to  its  fullest — 
a book  of  inspiration,  humor,  and  courage." 
-Former  U.  S.  Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  $19-95 


Popular  books  from  our  bookstore  ■ 

NEW 

Driving  by  Moonlight 

A Journey  Through  Love,  War, 
and  Infertility 
Kristin  Henderson 

Henderson,  a Quaker,  drives  across  die 
country  after  9/11,  exploring  her  life  and  faitli, 
while  her  Marine  husband  is  in  Afghanistan. 

Seal  Press.  $14.95 

Light  to  Light  to  Live  By 
live  by  An  Exploration  in  Quaker  Spirituality 
Rex  Ambler 

Ambler  tells  of  his  development  and  use  of 
a personal  practice  of  meditation  which  he 
discovered  in  early  Friends. 

Quaker  Books,  $10.00 


m 

GIFT 


The  Gift 

Poems  by  Hafiz,  the  Great  Sufi  Master 
Daniel  Ladinsky,  translator 

More  than  any  other  Persian  poet,  it  is  Hafiz 
who  accesses  die  mystical,  heating  dimensions 
of  poetry.  Penguin  Books.  $15.00 


Save  5%  today 


Just  mention  this  ad  and  we  wiU  deduct  5%  fivm  your  total  purchase. 


Pendle  Hill  Bookstore 

338  Plush  Mill  Road  • Wallingford,  PA  19086 

800-742-3150  or  610-566-4507,  ext  2 
bookstore@pendlehill.org 


Gift  subscriptions  to  the 

Pendle  Hill  Pamphlets 


These  small  booklets  are  road  maps  to  intellectual,  religious, 
social  and  creative  growth.  A gift  subscription  will  include  a 
card  announcing  the  gift,  and  six  new  pamphlets  mailed  bimonthly. 
The  most  recent  pamphlets  are: 

Group  Spiritual  Nurture: 

The  Wisdom  of  Silent  Listening 
Daphne  Clements  (August  2004) 

Mysticism  Among  Friends 
Margery  Post  Abbott  (October  2004) 

Ask  us  about  upcoming  pamphlets. 

Special  offer:  $ 1 2 for  a new  one-year  subscription, 
available  by  calling  the  Bookstore  or  through  our  website, 
www.pendlehill.org.  Offer  good  until  March  1,  2005. 

Or  renew  a one-year  subscription  for  $16. 


Children's  Quaker  Classics 


Thee,  Hannah! 


Marguerite  he  Artgeii 


Benjamin,  the 
Meetinghouse  Mouse 
Clifford  Pfeil 

Benjamin  helps  teach  children  about  the 
Quaker  testimonies.  Friends  Journal , $6. 00 

Thee,  Hannah 

Marguerite  de  Angeli 

Nine-year  old  Hannah  longed  to  be  more  like 
other  girls,  but  came  to  appreciate  her  Quaker 
heritage  when  her  family  saved  the  life  of  a 
runaway  slave.  Herald  Press,  $15-99 

Thy  Friend,  Obadiah 

Brinton  Turkle 

This  is  the  last  of  Turkle’s  beloved  Obadiah 
books  still  in  print.  Puffin  Books,  $5.99 


Visit  our  walk-in  bookstore 


We  offer  books  and 

pamphlets  published  by 
Pendle  Hill  plus  thousands  of 
other  titles.  Come  visit  us  in  die 
Bam  on  Pendle  Hill’s  beautiful 
Wallingford  campus — we’re 
open  each  weekday,  except 
Wednesday,  until  4:30  p.m. 


